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PREFACE. 


In introducing tlie present little work before the 
public notice I would beg to offer a fe^introductory 
remarks. I have for a considerable period *)<rid great 
attention and devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the perfecting a few machines, having for their 
aim the simplification of a variety of culinary and 
other operations; the experiments attendant upon 
such a course have led me to remark a few curious 
results and startling effects produced under certain 
conditions, I have not before noticed,—these I have 
considered sufficiently interesting to make known;— 
but this is not the important point for which the 
following observations jfre intended. 

The Ice Machine has now b*een in use—both* in 
this country and others—for a ‘period sufficient^ to 
render its nature known, and the efficacy q£ its ope¬ 
ration evident to all. When I first produced* that 
machine I accompanied it with a work Galled “The 
It‘£ Book,” which, I am happy to say, mat •with 
general favour; one fact however sobfc after forced 
itsjjjf upon my understanding, that, tiff? matter^eon- 
tained* was far too voluminous,—and perhaps not 
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enough, so in those j^arts relating tnore directly to 
,the machine and its uses. This hook contained^ 
number <?f valuable jecipes for the preparation of 
Ices and Creams,—fhes<£ I intend to embody in the 
present work, which I have endeavoured to render 

I 
] 

ers with s 
quisife to 
simple. ( 

Since the period above alluded to, not only have 
I cojisiderabV improved upon the construction of 
the Machine for Dessert Ices, &c., but I have also 
modified it for a number of highly useful purp&ses, 
which will hereafter be described. 

I would also by the present pages notice some 
new inventions lately patented by me, so that the 
information contained herein may become important 
and useful for one and all of my machines,—and if 
made to answer the purpose for which it is intended, 
a companion by which all may become acquainted 
with tlicir management and uses. , 



n ir^brmatipn without troubling my read- 
ny unnecessary details beyond those re¬ 
render their understanding complete and 


1 mustji^ the indulgence of wf readers to over¬ 
look any misappliances or misnomers which may 
result from an imperfect knowledge of the branches 
oV sciengp concerned, those portions of which bear¬ 
ing immediately upon the action of these contriv¬ 
ances, I have endeavoured to render intelligible, 
perfectly aware, however, of their more able apd 
simple elucidfuon in other works. < 

T. MASTERS 


333, Oxford Street 



CHAPTER I. 


HEAT A*&D COLD. 


All subjects require a commencement to lead us 
•carefully to consider their matter, and investigate 
their values ; not a commencement only is required, 
—something more is necessary,—that something is 
generally comprised in a knowledge or understand¬ 
ing of the theme before our notice; by which know¬ 
ledge we are led to ascertain the why and the 
wherefore of those results, which might otherwise 
astonish us, ajvliich mostly end* mily in suCh 
feeling of wonderment and surprise. These remarks 
have emanated from careful observation <*f such feel- 
• ings, and fronj an understanding of the prongne^fe ef 
human nature to perceive beyond itself (regarding 
those results not immediately within^ the range 
of present comprehension), the? too frequent dis¬ 
missal of such subjects without inquiry, satisfying 
our^efves without reason. Thus many beautiful £acts 
have "been lost sight of, many valuable invention? dis- 

A. 
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immediately/convert boiling \ 
placed upon the fire, would i: 
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regarded, for want of inquiry, and. $ie too generally 
prevalent “dogma” our minds, that all not im- 
* mediately, within our own ideas of consummation “is 
impossible thil leacls'.us^frequently, and unfortu¬ 
nately into error. Let u§, therefore, learn a few facts 
in connection with a subject not altogether foreign 
to the above rfmarks^ How many are there, if told 
that a machine' had been Constructed that would 

water into ice, even if 
immediately say “ im¬ 
possible ! I am quite sure that cannot be,” and such 
like ‘expj’/ssiaas,—shutting their understandings at 
once against the in^prmation, '.lad deeming* it, 
without inquiry, tpo foolish to require a moment’s 
consideration. Yet such things arc, and the above' 
fact is far removed from anything like impossibility, 
not even labouring under the difficulty offered by 
absence of practice. Here^ theory has pointed out 
the fact, and practice effectually demonstrates the 
same. We are about offering a few remarks upon 
such a subject, upon a simple apparatus, by .aid of 
r which ice m^y be produced, andejr iteming impossi¬ 
bilities, and with remarkable facility and ease. Let 
us inquire, first of all—What is ice ? We may say, 
a«t/ue luxury to human beings, a priceless delicacy 
in majrf Instances; and only those who have suffered 
the enervatihg effects of warm climates, and the 

residents of such ‘countries can understand how 

• • - 

great *the comfort and enjoyment gained, in the 
possession of «®ny means of counteracting the effect 
of srfth atmospheres. 
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Ice is congealed water—wgter in its most simple 
state—water * that has parted with a considerable 
portion of heat, a quantity sufficient to prevent its 
continuance any longer in tile litpiil condition. The 
existence of all the states o? water,ton their peculiar 
forms, are dependant upon heat. Leiden the amount 
of that agent, bodies contract, beconlc more dense, 
increase ii%. quantity, and the capacity of the b»dy is 
increased also ; so we rconclude (al is^the case), 
that “ cold” is dependant upon heat,—in'fact, that 
the more dense a body becomes, tht* less heat it 
contains* and therefore it becomes u cdid,’'that cold, 
likef heat, varies* in intensity.’ The term “ cold,” 
however, should not be thus indofiniffily used ; it is, 
‘after all, bpt a conventional phrase, allegation—it 
is merely the absence of heat. If I rob a body of 
the heat it already contains, the conditions of the 
intensity of tliat- agent ^n such bodies arc altered. 
The negative result we have, among ourselves, 
agreed to designate “ cold.” Cold however, we 
must remember, is only an inferior intensity of heat. 
u Cold as lce.r-w-We all are apt to Jfjgjploy such 
expressions, often imagining thereby that ice contains 
no heat; on the contrary, it does, and*that tqo in 
considerable quantities. This may be fetter. unaeJ - - 
stood from the following circumstances. If we 
introduce a portion of ice into a room or. atmosphere 
reduced in temperature beyond Itself, it ,wil^ imme¬ 
diately commence radiating its he&^ in order to 
restore an equilibrium between itself and th^«sur- 
roimding medium. thermometer in proximation 
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with a piece of ice junder such conditions, would 
jbmmediately indipate ah increase of temperature, anjjl 
although #ce has been, and is now sometimes, re¬ 
garded as the jptehsity of cold, yet there is no 
knowing to whjat extent the abstraction of heat 
could be carried had we facilities for fully complet¬ 
ing such a purpose. In the present day, science 
furnishes us wilh numerous instances, ‘vthcre cold 
may be yro&uced of an intensity far beyond ice, 
capable of solidifying many substances, until very 

perature at which water solidifies,‘and not by *any 
means to be considered as the extremity of cold; 
for we shall presently show that such a degree of' 
cold may be produced without ice, that water im¬ 
mediately becomes frozen, the materials themselves, 
however, producing such .cold remaining in the 
liquid condition, thus proving their requirement for 
congelation of an intensity of cold much beyond the 
freezing point of water. Ice is a transparent body ; 
when how^werj the process «of solidification, under 
the*influence of diminished temperature, is extremely 
raphjj, ice becomes opaque, and assumes a more opal 
appearance. f This is owing to certain ^circumstances 
to be ^hereafter noticed. The only peculiar property 
to which we shall here revert connected with ice, 
is its* qgpapsion duYing the process of congelation, 
an -effect, at ^T3t sight, contrary to all the known 
laws of nature;. commonly we might understand, ® 
and also, from our previous t remarks, conclude, 


lately only known as 
or gaseous' stale. Ice, 


existing either in the liquid 
therefore, is merely the tern- 



» 

that as water dssun&da (Tenser condition, it would 
become specifically heavier than when in its pre-. 
vious liquid state. Theory .would justly lead us 
to the same conviction; practice however, points 
out the seeming exception here, ynd shows that, 
instead of contracting, water ,expands under the in¬ 
fluence of'cold. Duripg the process^ df'solidification, 
water continues contracting down to V temp^f-ature 
40° 5"; when at that point, expansion* commences. 
From this fact we learn that water becomes of less 
specific gravity, whether it be heated ajbo^e or cooled 
below 40° 5"—a fact too astonislyng anft selming ano¬ 
malous ever to have been discovered or imagined from 
inductive reasoning. Let us consider the importance 
of such a law, and the probable results, had not such 
existed. Had water, like other fluids in general, 
become specifically heavier as the process of cooling 
continued, the most deplorable effects would have 
followed in winter, when the water became frozen 
on the surface of our rivers, lakes, &c.; it would 
have sank as it became so. Another gurface of water 
would in like manner h*avc frozen, and f &41 cn to the 
bottom; eventually, as the process of congelation 
continued, the whole mass would have becou^ an 
immense blodc of ice, and the beds jy.vgrs, and 
other large bodies of water, mere repositories for 
that material; and as water does not conduct heat, 
it. never could again become liquified,—the jmoceed- 
ing summer’s heat would have little effect in unbind¬ 
ing' the immensity which would bo pfesented all 
waters as a frozen chacfe. How lamentable a result 
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would have followed. 'Fishes, and*the inhabitants 
c of the sub-aqueous world, could no longer exist*; 
and the picturestme spenery of our beautiful rivers 
would have become converted into a cold and cheer- 

/“ C 

less waste. Heife, indeed, have we presented to our 
understanding, funmistpkeable evidence of the wis¬ 
dom of an all-powerful Beipg. How admirable 
the wisdom 1/ How skilful ^he contrivantfe that, by 
subjecting me water to .a contrary law to that 
usually observed in other fluids, the water, as it 
freezes, befonlps specifically lighter ; and thus swim¬ 
ming upoA thb surface of the subjacent fluid, per¬ 
forms an important service—protecting the under 
medium from the cooling influence of the surround¬ 
ing air; ready, however, in its turn, ta absorb its 
own accustomed quantity of heat, upon the first 
favourable change of the atmosphere. Thus, by 
an all-wise Providence, are- the inhabitants of the 

m 

sub-aqueous portions of our globe cared for, and 
preserved in their usual comfort and integrity. 
Not only they\, but we, one and all, must readily 
f aclaiowle(^j>f the great blessing we •ourselves derive 
froth such a combination of circumstances. Watts 
has ^beautifully conveyed the knowledge of such 
sefeming^(disturbances of Nature’s lawsun the follow¬ 
ing simple sfrain:— 


u Nature compelled by a superior cause, 

How breaks her own eternal laws; 

Now seems to break them, and obeys 
Her Sovereign King in different ways.” 

ft s 

During the freezing process, water expands ! 
How is this seeming anomaly to be accounted 
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for ? Some philosophers have attempted to account 
for it in one way, some in another. One ver^ 
plausible theory proclaimed £he effect to* be owing 
to air bubbles. Of this, h'ow^veii we are assured 
that during the congelatory opera\ion ice assumes 
a crystalline condition, compqsed of filaments which 
are found*to be joined at an angle of £>0°. Chemists 
have termed this (perhaps inaptly ^ u \polarizastion 
and now state that ice assumes a polariiec^eondition. 
In this condition it requires a much larger amount 
of room; expands, and thus beeonfes specifically 
lighter than the surrounding fluifl. *Jhe force 
exe’rted during fixe crystallization of water is enor¬ 
mous. We say of steam, that wlien confined it 
is much jnore powerful than gunpowder. The 
same, remarks may as correctly apply to water 
undergoing the freezing process, and similarly 
situate. Rocks, trees,, and -even bombshells are 
rent asunder by its expansive force; and it has 
been calculated that a spherule of water, only one 
inch in diameter, expands in freezing with a force 
superior to the -resistance of 13^ ftqgs weight.* 
Bombshells have been rent hsunder, and missiles 
driven to considerable distanoes, by fhis copious, 
yet powerful »agent. In Russia, it is tlje .only mesftis 
employed to destroy old bombshell#; and* water 
is the compound employed in many jof our own 
works, where vessels are required to be rpnt^psimder. 
These are filled with Water, plugged, and exposed 
to /the influence of cold. The .formation of ice 
plays an important part in the comminution of rocks 
(forming soils), flowing into the various crevices; 
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it there remains until the cold is sufficiently great, 
jvhen, in freezing, it expands, splitting and rend, 
ing the *ock asunder. Illustrative of the im¬ 
mensity of power exerted during the expansion 
of water in freeing, I may'here mention a circum¬ 
stance occurring in my own experimental career. 
A gentleman from Eussia, was about applying a 
plan fjr presenting the freezing of watefr in con¬ 
nection wjfthf railroads, and famished me with an 
apparatus in border to test his means. The vessel, 
a stout irgn ‘one, was .provided with an inner 
cylinder for cfcntainjng water, space being left 
between the two vessels for placing the ribn- 
’ conducting material he proposed to employ for 
resisting the intensity of cold. The result—which, 
from previous experience, I had anticipated—was 
the entire demolition of the apparatus. The inner 
vessel was filled with water, and carefully sur¬ 
rounded with non-conducting materials, the whole 

* 

being protected from immediate connection with 
any exterior application of cold. > The apparatus 
•was then jr»mersed in a qiftmtity of my freezing 
mixture, and allowed to remain. Our next visit 
discovered ft rent acid tom to pieces; the ice, in 
th?fe instate, .taken from the interior,^presenting a 
beautiful trapparent appearance. Ice is also ex¬ 
tremely hard, resisting the influence of the finest 
tools. • %|iis.property led the Ilussians to construct 
’ a palace of kie on the Ifeva; the decorations, 
furaitop'e, &c., being composed of the same material. 
Cannons were also manufactured of ice, and were 
fired several times without bursting. 



CHAPTER IT. 


HISTORY OF ICE AND. COOLING 



The* liistory of* Vice is somewhat vague, and is 
deficient (as far as regards its ari^fici^production,) 
*iii that precision which marks the general run of 
discoveries of such a nature. We first notice ’the 
mention of ice used as a luxury and a medicine, 
and in order to show the errors of the ancients , we quote 
from the .fifty-first aphorism of the second section of 
Hippocrates, a celebrated physician, a native of 
the island of Cos, in the Aegean Sea, now the 
Archipelago, this notice*occurred aboift four hundred 
and sixty years before Christ, and runs as follows: 
— u It is dangerous to heat, cogl, or make a ^com¬ 
motion all o£ a sudden in the body,—let it be 
done which way it may,—because anytliiftg that 
is excessive is an enemy to nature. Why should 
aijy one run the hazard, in the heat of summer, 
of drinking of iced waters, which are excessively 
cold, and suddenly throwing the. body infp a 
different state than it was before, producing thereby 
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many ill effects. But for all this, people will 
not take warning,—and most men would rather 
run the«hazard of their lives or health, than be 
deprived of thrf pleasure of drinking out of ice.” 
There is an account of one of the Ptolemies having 
given an entertainment, at the island of Elephantine, 
to his nobleaj served in double vessels, dined with 
ice, ‘obtained. from the mountains in '-the neigh¬ 
bourhood. (That the Romans, during the empire, 
regarded ic^ and snow as essential to both luxury 
and health,' f may be seen from the expression— 
“ Nivatsg 1 pot^ones,” which shows that cool drinks 
were in general esteem;—and Martial also nfakes 
use of the phrase—“ Nivarum colum,” or snow 
strainer. Spain has long been celebrated for ice, 
—in fact, the nature of the climate almost requires 
such a necessary, on account of the heat, and the 
languor thereby occasioned.^ The body, after having 
endured fourteen or fifteen hours’ sun, requires some 
stimulant, or rather cooler, to prepare it to undergo 
the fatigues of the following day. The Italians 

also use Quantities of ice. c Piaanellus states that 

r 

before the use of ice was introduced into Sicily, 
the^patived, living Jn a very hot air, were every 
yfear liable to malignant fevers, which swept away 
numbers of people; and we are assured that these 
fevers ceasqcl upon the use of ice being introduced 


l^aong thega, after‘which there died one thousand 
people" less (apaongst them,) every year than before, 


in the town of Messina; and this gave occasion, 
even for the common people, Ip lay up every year 
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their store of ice, that they might he kept from 
those diseases they were subject to before, as much 
they did bread aud wine. # Numerous ^processes 
have been resorted to for th& production of artificial 
-among them are the processes of evaporation 


ice; 


and solution,—qll, however, .depending upon the 
passage of* a substance or substances to a condition 
more expanded than tjiat which they before oc¬ 
cupied. It is a general law, that | a^ bodies 


produce a 


la ik 

passing from a solid to a liquid foray, 
large amount of cold; as also do liquids passing 
from such liquidity to the ga^eousy condition; — 
becahse, all bodied being dependent for^Jieir peculiar 
state upon the amount of heat contained amongst 
'their particles. It necessarily follows that any 
alteration among such must be entirely owing to 
the disturbance of heat. To exist in a liquid 
condition, a substance .requires very much more 
heat than to exist in a solid state,—and to attain 
such, will rob all surrounding bodies of their heat, 
and thus considerably reduce*them in temperature; 
so also, owing to the Same reason, Tiq^jds passing 
into a state of gas or vapour, pfoduce a considerable 
degree of cold. The practice of coolifig fluids is 
of very ancient date,—and we read in. many works 
of the means which were employed; principally 
depending upon the amount of cold produced by 
evaporation. It was a common pracljce^ t<* boil 
water, and expose it for a considerable time to 
the open air, occasionally moistening the exterior 
surface of the jar* The process of -boiling the 
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water was for a long time considered as the principal 
cause 5 —this, hpwever, had merely the effect of 
expelling the air from the water, and causing it 
much sooner to cohgeal. Such a practice is still 
pursued in India, where vessels are constructed of 
porous earthenwarethese are filled with water, 
and kept constantly moistened on their exterior. 
Evaporation ^continues so rapidly (owing do the heat 
of the a£r)/i that the water contained within is 
quickly rob\*ed of so much heat as to reduce its 
temperature’4;o the freezing point; a crust of ice 
soon forjns, -v^hicli ( is carefully removed, and pre¬ 
served for'future use, in receptacles prepared for 
the purpose." Singularly enough, the success of 
this mode depends entirely upon the heat of the 
‘ air, and it succeeds most fully when carried on in an 
atmosphere of rather high temperature. Heated 
air has a greater capacity for water than cold 
air, for the nearer we approach the congeal¬ 
ing point of water, the less calculated is the 
air for carrying on the process of spontaneous 
: evaporation *The entire success of this plan, in 
such situations as -fre have mentioned, is due to 
the sjjBgmeiftation in, temperature of the atmospheres 
peculiar to, such climes, and the increased capacity 
that sitfe^have for holding in suspension the vapour 
of water. Anomalous as .the following statement 
may gip^ea;*, yet it* is easily possible “to freeze ..a 
man iA the n^dst of summer,” by merely pouring 
ether ^ over him,—the experiment (if such it can 
be termed,) succeeding better* as the atmosphere 



with 


soon as 
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is warmer. of the same liquid, wafer may 

be # soon converted, into Ice, all of which effects are 
dependent upon the passage of matter trombone con¬ 
dition to another more* rarifiecf. • The water passes 
off as steam — the ether, as*gas or vapour; to do 
so, they require much more heat than they pre¬ 
viously possessed; therefore, they rob those bodies 
with whicl^ they may cojne in contact <\f their heat, 
and greatly reduce them in temperature* Water, 
by its own evaporation, "is speedily wozWi, if it 
be placed in a condition to cause suclr process to 
proceed fpiickly,—as when we boil ^ water irf an 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
some compound to absorb the vppoii 

•formed. With more volatile bodies, similar effects 

• 7 ^ 
are produced of much more astonishing character; 

thus, by the aid of liquid sulphurous acid, water 
may be frozen in a red-hot vessel, the result de¬ 
pending entirely upon the rapidity with which the 
liquid acid passes off into gas. Carbonic acid may 
also be rendered solid by a like condition of circum¬ 
stances,—detailed xpore^fully in an after portion of 
our work. • . 

The fact of cooling fluids by placing theqp in 
contact with -grater in which salts are undergoing 
the process of solution is, perhaps, o£ muc\ more 
recent date than that of evaporation, atid tvas first 
noticed in connection with “ saltpetre,”^about the 
sixteenth century; but even then, it w^is not known 
that all salts possess this property ip common, (in 
a greater or less degree); this is, however, no argu- 
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ment that the process itself is not of more ancient 
date, but merely the conclusion we may arrive ft, 
having qo record by which we might learn any such 
facts, had they bfeen .previously attempted. The 
Italians seem to have been the first to take advantage 
of this discovery, and t employed saltpetre most exten¬ 
sively in cooling wines, &c. More recently, Lord 
Bacon mentions the great amount of col$ that may 
be produced by mixing saltpetre and common salt 
with ice4>r mow. At the close of the last century, 
the Fren(*h‘'^introduced the practice of congealing 
by fcuch means, all kinds of pleasant-tasted juices. 
Eventually, an Italian of Florence conceived the 
novel idea of* concerting Lemonade into Ice, and so 
important an article did this become, that the manu¬ 
facturers of it established themselves as a body 
called “ Limonadiers, ” and were protected by a 
Boyal Patent. The .knowledge and uses of chemical 
salts in the process of cooling, has since then been 
rapidly. extending. Experiments have been tried 
upon a variety of mixtures, chiefly by the Society of 
Petersbu^h, *and by our ® owq countryman, Mr. 
Walker, of Cambridge. The inquiries of the latter 


gent]f?man*have afforded a variety of mixtures to be 
employed, some of which produce, wb&le undergoing 
liquifiy^tion, an intensity of cold until then unknown. 
131118,* commtm salt and snow, or ice, mixed together, 
redueje the u temperature to 0° Fah., and this, at one 
tune, c was imagined to be the utmost intensity of 
cold* By similar admixtures of salts in various 
proportions, and diluted acids, a much greater 
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reduction of temperature can Be produced. In 
many instances, however, the employment of acids 
is very inconvenient, and may, if not properly 
managed, produce considerable disappointment. I 
will here relate a circumstance connected with my 
own experience. A very common freezing mixture, 
and one generally found in books, is “ Sulphate of 
Soda,” and “Dilute Sulphuric Acid.*’ A friend of 
mine, being acquainted with this receipt, anc^ wishing 
to cool some wine for the entertainment off hi^ friends, 
carefully placed it in a tub, with the requisite quan¬ 
tity af acM and sulphate of soda, not forgetting*the 
after •addition of - water for the purpole diluting 
the former compound. Judge the^asto/ushment and 
surprise he experienced upon finding the .porks 
leaving the bottles, and his wine speedily at a 
boiling temperature ! Carefully as he had contrived 
his mixture, lie had quite forgotten to dilute his acid 
in the first instance, and allow it to cool previously 
to using for cooling purposes, by which mistake, a 
most powerful degree of heat had bfaen produced, 
sufficient, in this, instance, to boil, instead of freeze 
the wine placed in it. By adverting to tlnk experi¬ 
ment, we may very well illustrate # the two ^condi^ions 
termed “ Heal^ and Cold.” Bodies passing jnto .» 
more expanded condition, we have said, ptyduce 


cold; the converse of this also holds good for bodies 
assuming a condition more dense* than that of their 
previous occupation, produce a large anu>unt wheat. 
The sulphuric acid and water, when mixed together, 
afford a good illustration of the last proposition, a 
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large Amount of heat is liberated or set free, and 
becomes sensibly 'evident; this is entirely owing^ to 
the wajer, which, in combining with the acid, 
acquires a more 0 Sense existence — condensation 
ensues. The whole 'amount of heat previously 
required for the fluidity of the water is no longer 
necessary, it is given out, and thus increases the 
temperature of surrounding bodies ; this fact, as we 
shalf hereafter explain, has been taken advantage 
of for fheVattainment of warmth and comfort' in 
travelling, Aj # 

The slaking of lime, is- also a well remembered 
fact, anS^mi commonly conceived opinion is* that 
the heat produced by such admixture, is entirely 
owing to the lime. We say, “ what a hot, burning 
substance is limewhereas, it is the very opposite, 
and during slaking, does not give off any of its 
heat, the whole increase of sensible temperature 
being set free from the water, which (as in the last 
instance) no longer requires the heat necessary for 
fluidity; it therefore parts with it, producing the 
peculiar effect we have here noticed. 

„ To return to our experiment:—If we allow the 
dilupfcd aeid to cool, and then intermix it with 
aulphajte of soda, heat is no longer ^n effect, but a 
large/amount of cold is produced, because the 
conditions 'existing in our first proposition are 
present; the salt •commences the process of solu¬ 
tion, nvnich ^process requires a greater amount of 
hesyt (in ord$r to the existence of such salt in 
fluidity), its capacity for heat is enlarged—it seeks 


the requisite quantity from all surrounding'objects, 
these being robbed of their full amount, become 
reduced in temperature, and assume ai^ inferior' 
condition of heat, which we.desfgnate cold. So we 
find by one and the same process (in different stages), 
we first of all gain a degree of heat quite sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes, and an amount of cold 
capable converting yater into ice. This brings 
to mind a few remarks applicable to the «use*of all 
such cooling mixtures, and requiring f j>r fheir per¬ 
fect and most successful operation to b& well under¬ 
stood. The cooling power of different substances 
undergoing solution may be representedydSy various 
relative quantities, according to their power of 
• absorbing ljeat; and from a long series of experi¬ 
ments, I have at length prepared a compound* 
capable of accomplishing this effect, to a much 
greater degree than any previous known mixture; 
still, however, let it be understood, I do not pro¬ 
nounce it a specific against any uncommon positions. 
’Let the cooling influence of my salts be represented 
by 100°, in this "condition they are capable of reduc¬ 
ing water from a temperature *132° to the point of 
congelation; but the same charge of salf would not 
reduce boiling water to a like condition, unless the 
charge be again repeated. Thus the same quantity 
of salt (represented by 100°), would refiuce boiling 
w.ater to a temperature of 112°; hnd a seqond charge 
being placed in the room of that n$>w exhausted 
would infallibly convert -the previous boiling 
water into ice; therefore, it is a desideratum, in all 
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cooling processes, to have, the liqfiids to be con- 
e gealed as cool as possible, in order to facilitate the 
operation*of congelation; still, by repeated quan¬ 
tities of freezing mixture, any substance may be 
reduced from any point down to 32°, the freez¬ 
ing point of water, the point of its. conversion into 
ice, and even much beyond that. I have thought 
these'latter remarks necessary, because persons have 
imagined ^th^t the machine and its appurtenances, 
once charged^ would convert any substance, boiling 
or otherwise, into ice. We understand now, from 
the previous remarks, that this can. only tike place 
under sucn^ircumstances as wheii the amount of 
heat contained in ‘the substance, above its congeal¬ 
ing point, is equal to, or less than, the absorbing' 
power of the salts; if it be greater, then a second 
quantity is necessary. 

Having thus briefly, and I hope simply, endea¬ 
voured to place my readers in possession of the 
main facts, in connexion with the history and prin¬ 
ciples of my ice machines, I will now proceed to* 
illustrate £heir various modifications; their uses, and 
their modus operandu 



FREEZING MIXTURE^ 


WITH ICE OR SNOW, 


Mixtures. 


Part*. 


( Pounded Ice or Snow . 3 \ 

i Common Salt ... 


;s 


2 


Pounded Ice o* Snow 3 
\ Soda ... 


j Snow or Pounded Ice 
* Muriate $f Soda . 


i 


Snow or Pounded Ico 


) l Muriate of Soda .. . 
Muriate of*Ainmoniii. 

( Snow or.Pounded Ice 
Muriate of Soda 

( Muriate of Ammonia. 
.Nitrate of Potash 


n 

M 

1 ) 

5 
2 
1 


o < 


24 
10 
5 
5 / 


) 

i 


! Snow or PouiWed Ice . *12 
Muriate of Arnmouia. 5 

• Muriate of Soda. 5 


Thermometer 

sinks. 


( tab 


Qi 


et 

h 

C? 

P, 

E 

s 

eS 

s 

o 


to 




to 


to 


to 




Degree of 
cold 

produced. 




32 


32 


!j 1 


J2 C 


is- 


25° 


{ Snow.\ 3 i 

Diluted Sulphuric Acid.. 2 I From + ** to . f = 


^ {Snow. 

t Muriatic Acid. 


f Snow 


5.V 


( Diluted Nitric Acid 


r } From + 32^ to* — 27° = SiP 
* } From + 82' to *—«3^*= 62" 


IQ f Snow. 

t Muriate of Lime. 0 0 


f } From -+-*3‘/ to — 40; A 72‘ 
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FREEZING MIXTURES WITH ICE OR SNOW 

• • , 

c r 

f 

Thermometer 

Mixtures. Pai*t«. Blnks . 

11 ( Snow ‘ 2 » prom 2 , ' to _ 

1 Cryst. Muriate of Lime . 3 J ^ 

C 

- {'Hi:::..::::::::::: - » - 

P < p 

C 

. _ / Snow.f. 3) 

13 {Diluted Withe Acid. 2 } From + 0 o ~ 

< 

/ Snow V-. y .* • * s \ 

14 J DiluteaV?Jpliuric Acid.. 3 > From + 10% to — 

^ Diluted Nitric Acid .. .. 3' 

15 ' Diluted Sulphuric Acid. 11 Fr0m + ^ t0 

to i^r . !) f»- + w .= 

\ Muriate of Lime. 4 ) 

* 

/Snow. 3) . 

7 (Muriate of Lime. 4) Fr ° m + 1<F t0 ~~ 

18 (? 0W ;' Vx'- . From + 15° to _ 

r * Muriate of Linle. 3 ) c ' 

s' Snow.«. 1\ 

10 { > From ■+■ 0" to — 

* Cryst. Muriate of Lime.. 2 ) 

• ». 

‘ i0 ( Cryst.* Murilttc of Lime.'. 3 } Fr ° m + 40 ° t0 

( Sncw.•. 8 \ 

> Diluted Sulphuric Aci<l. 10 J * ?rom + 08 to 


- ( continued.} 

Degree oi 
cold 

produced 

50° = 82” 

t- 

*51® = 83’ 
46° = 46° 

4 

56 ° = 48 ° 

60” == 40' 

43 " = 63 " 

54^ = 44" 

68° = 53” 

66 ° = 66 ° 

73° = 33° 

91° = 23® 
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FREEZING MIXTURES* 


WITHOUT ICE. 


Mixtures. 


. | Water. 

• Nitrate of Ammonia 


.. j Sulphate of Soda* . 

( Diluted Nitric Acid. 


Parts. 


Thermometer 
sinks. « 


/ Muriate of Ammonia 
1 ! Nitrat^ of Potash .... 
'J^Vater . .*. ^. 


/Muriate of Ammonia . 
\ Nitrate of Potash . 
j Sulphate of Soda . 
Water. 


{ Nitrate of Ammonia . 
Carbonate of Soda 
* Water. 


/Sulphate of Soda.. . 
g J Muriate of An^ionia 
i Nitrate of Potash .. 
\ Diluted Nitric Acid 


Sulphate of Soda... 
T Nitrate of Ammonia 
Diluted Nitric Acid. 


g <Phosphate of Soda 
\ Diluted Nitric Acid 


Degree of 
colii 

produced 


5 \ 


. r > ) From •+- 50' to 4~ 10" 40 

k; ‘ ' * y 




5 


5 > From 4- 50" to — 4° =r 46’ 

8 ) 


16 


if 


From + 60'' to 


o/ 


|} From + 50' to — 4° = IG" 


3 


Fipm -jj 50’ to — 


6 • 

4 / 

»< 


From -f- 50' to 


W* =r S3’ 

J 9 

% 

GO" 


G) 

5> From 4- 50" to — 14j>==^4' 

4) • 

# I 9 

|} From 4- 50" to - 12° =*02° 
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FREEZING MIXTURES WITHOUT ICE- 


* * 


Mixtures. 

( Phosphate of Soda . 
9 < Nitrate of Ammonia 
( Diluted Nitric Acid. 

t 

i 

f tfulpha.e of Soda. . 
* Muriatic Acid . . .. 


< 

Partf. 

Thermometer 

sinks. 

liegroe of 
cold 

produced. 

9 \ 




. 6 

From 4* 59° 

to 

— 21° = 71 

. 4j 

* 



:> 

From -f 50" 

to 

« 

1 

—' O’ s= 50' 


(Sulphate* dfc Soda. 

’ Diluted Sulphuric Acid 


5 

4 


} From -f 50° to — 3’ = 47* 

' m 


32 


r PulveiV^d Hydrochloratc ^ ^ ' 

~ t of Ammonia. 5 

Nitrate of Potash . . . 5 f” From + 50° to 

.Water. .16 J 


10 J =l 60° 


13 


f Suljdiatc of Soda. 

* Diluted Sulphuric Acid 


4 } From 4* 50? to — 



f Sulphate of Soda. 6") 

j Hydrochl. of Ammonia .. 4 I 

" Nitrate of Potash. 2 [ From + 50 ' to 

.Diluted Nitric Acid... 4J 



60 


Phosphate of»Soda .... 

3 1 

Pulvp^zed Sal Ammonia. 

2 

Saltpetre.*.. . 

1 ± 

'Dilutc&-‘A quafortis 

2 

Water. 

^ V 

1 


i • '' <* 


♦ 


The patentee always taking great cave in the 
manufacture of the Freezing Mixture sold f>y him, 
strongly recommends all parties using his Machines 
to apply to him for the Mixture, which he warrants 
wifi keep in hot or any other climate. 

Price 28s. per cwt., <?r £27 per ton.. 









CHAPTER ill. 


THE LATENT ICE MACHINE AND ITS 
VARIOUS MODIFICATIONS*. 


W % ,r 

Before giving a detailed description of the ice 
, machine, and its various modifications, used in this 
patent process, it will be as well to mention a few^ 
of the prominent advantages it possesses, and o£ 
which all fortner plans were destitute. All who are 
acquainted with the peculiarities of dessert ices, 
must be aware that their delicacy depends (as far as 
.regards the iceing portion in their process of pre¬ 
paration), upon the degree of fineness and smooth¬ 
ness given them during the tiipe of congelation, for 
unless the u beating up” operation (as i| is termed) 
be continued almost incessantly, The aqueous portion 
of the confection separates from the rest* aikf in this 
state becomes solidified. The operatiqp mentioned 
has hitherto depended entirely qpon the* dexterity of 
the manufacturer, and is at all times a fecJjouS pro¬ 
cess ; in fact, one that can scarcely ever be accom¬ 
plished by hand witji any degree of centainty. 



Plate 1 


Therefore it often happens,- that* the compounds 
employed in the preparation of dessert ices, although 
of the most choice and delicate kind, are entirely 
spoilt during freezing, it being quite impossible to 
effect their perfect admixture without the aid of 
this machinery. The advantages of this machine 
may be comparatively understood from the follow¬ 
ing facts:—It is entirely deficient in those com¬ 
plexifies ^inseparable from all former' machines 

employed for a like purpose, 
as also the difficulty attend¬ 
ing all previous operations 
with such when completed. 
The fine and homogenous 
character of the article pro¬ 
duced surpasses all that can 
possibly be accomplished by 
hand, and its extreme sim¬ 
plicity is such, that the ma¬ 
nagement and operations of the 
machine may be conducted by 
any persop, however inex- 
'perienced, after once having 
received a few simple direc- 

c The Patent Freeiing i»d C°oHng |j on8 Bac h as are herein COn- 
Machine, as reogy f< reaction. The 1 

lower part, repretentgd as open, hlined. Lastly, and not the 
contains a wine cooler, into which J 1 

the freeiing mixture fuaea. least important property, is its 

great,, economy,—iff this respect, far surpassing all 
other operations carried on for a like purpose. This 
fact^coupled with jits portable nature, and ornamental 
appearance, has rendered itfe qjnployment general, 
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* 

and, I am happy to say, it has hitherto met with 
universal approbation. , 

Plate 1 represents a single motion pgtent ice 
machine. It consists of the- outer case, forming a 
cellaret or wine cooler below, whilst the upper 
division contains the necessary apparatus for the 
operation of .freezing., This is caused to revolve, by 
means of the handle attached to th*e side, B, •con¬ 
nection be&tg preserved as is usual in sucl# portions 
of machinery. The freezing chamber cdhtains a 
freezer, made of pure white metal, info which is 
introduced the dessert ice to be; congealed. This, 
duriifg the operation, is kept continually beaten 
up and agitated, by means of the spatula, seen 
•at C, which is kept stationary, whilst the freezer 
itself is made rapidly to revolve. On the outside • 
of the freezer is left a space for the freezing mix¬ 
ture, with which it is # to be completely filled; 
the exterior boundary of such space is formed by 
introducing a metallic cylinder, nearly filled with 

1 vj , “ 

pure spring water; the whole being surrounded by 
the exteribr case, a$d protected as much as possible 
from the influence of conduction and radiSltion^by 
means of non-conducting materials, properly se¬ 
lected and disposed. The management of the ma* 
chine is conducted as follows:—The metallic cylin¬ 
der just alluded to is nearly filled with *pure spring 
waiter, covered over, and returfted to ijs position 
in the machine. The freezer to contain th€ dessert 

r 

ice is then placed upon the lower spindle, which 
causes it to revolve v (vt'ith the cover on), in order 
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thatno foreign matter may be inadvertently allowed 
to enter, and injure tbe taste of the article to Jbe 
produce^. The freezing ^mixture is next made to 

fill the space;,between.the freezer and the metallic 

• __ 1 - 

case. Thf usual quantities of my freezing mixture 
and water required, for such a machine as now 
described (as well as others # not made use of) Are 
fully stated in specific directions forwarded with 
each* machine. If ice and salt be en&ployed for 
the purpose, it must be well rammed down all 
round. A‘few turns given to the machine at this 
juncture will cause the mixture, which ‘gradually 
dissolves^' to %ink, when more must be added,* until 
it is of an equal height t0 wa ter in the metallic 
case, and the cream, &c., you intend to freeze^ 
care being taken to press it down as close as pos¬ 
sible. The next operation is to pour the cream 
or water ices in the inner and revolving chamber 
or freezer, and to insert the spatula. The covers 
being now replaced in their original situation, it 
only remains to secure the spatula in a stationary 
position, by jheans of the •rod ^passing through its 
handle, find screwing into either lug of the pail, 
and to co*imunica|e the necessary rotatory motion 
to the, various portions of the machine. The re¬ 
volving ’motion thus given to the freezer, causes 
the freezing mixture to more quickly act upon it 
and % its contents; while the instant the latter be¬ 
comes* frozejj to the sides, it is removed by the 
fix^l spatula ip. the interior. This produces a fine 
flaky appearance, and keeps the whole substance 



Hi' a complete rthte of agitation; thus preventing 
the ingredients separating one from the other. The 
effect thus produced in an incredibly short space 
of time (three or four minutes only being required) 
in the quality and character of the ices is truly 
astonishing, and guch as could *hardly be expected. 
The charging of the machine, although exceedingly 
simple, is all important to the success of* the 
operation. * We think it ^ therefore neceSsary to 
impress upon our readers how much "on this 
depends. If it be not effectually accomplished, in 
nine cases out jof ten the operation will be ’im¬ 
perfect, or too rapid in its completion. The ice 
and salt, therefore, if employed as previously 
Stated, must, be well crushed and rammed down, 
so as to press as closely as possible on the freezer 
and metallic .case; not forgetting a few turns to 
the wheel, that an equal portion of frost may be 
diffused throughout the whole amount of surface 
presented to the influence of the mixture; other¬ 
wise blame may be attached to the machine, when 
in truth it rests 'entirely* with the operator. Wheh 
the cream or other materials ale frozen, they g»y 
be removed, or served in glasses or saflcers from 
the machine; She case containing the spring* watef 
being allowed to remain for about an hour, or 
three-quarters of an hour, according Ip the sur¬ 
rounding temperature,—during which time it .will 
become solid, without any further motion # c(Jmmu- 
nicated to the wheel,—although .agitation would 
promote congelation# The ices may be also pre- 
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served' in this machine, so long as the freezing 
power is kept up; they may also be placed „in 
moulds <of any shape, immersed in ice and common 
salt, and thus kept for any length of time in a 
frozen state. The machine may be charged also 
without the dessert, ice, or without the spring 
water, when the water in the metallic case is alone 
required to *be frozen. In, this case it may remain 
duririg the necessary ‘period for congelation, it 
only bding necessary to draw off about three- 
fourths of'the soluble portion by means of the 
tap," before recharging, (into a vessel 'or cooler 
below, used Tor cooling wines) the freezing mix¬ 
ture is firmly pressed down, and the original 
quantity again made up. The cylinders for con¬ 
taining the spring water are generally manufactured 
of an ornamental shape, somewhat resembling a 
turret, the form being thus communicated to the 
frozen contents. When it is turned out of the 
case, it may be used as a wine-cooler, or as an 
ornament to the room, spreading an agreeable 
atmosphere around. By a very -little attention, 
th^se bfocks may * be beautifully decorated with 
fruits or flowers,, which must be inserted at the 
fcommcncepaent of the freezing proems, with a small 
portion of water only, and a few articles, such as 
green leaves, fruit, &c., according to pleasure; or 
the c water t may itself be flavoured with a liqueur 
for ccn&omprion. When this portion of water has 
beoome frozen^ introduce. more of the ornaments, 
and more water, and so oil qntil the case is com- 



Plate 2. 
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pletely filled. Should this plan be neglected, and 
tlje whole quantity of water and ornaments placed 
in at once, the ornaments would not equally 
diffused, but would be fount? collected in one 
part, according as they liacl disposed themselves. 
The form of almost all substances may thus be 
preserved .entire and.uninjured in the ice. When 
it is desired to remove f the block from the metallic 
case, the Vessel must be immersed in watet, slightly 
heated, by which the ice is loosened from the 
sides, and easily slips out. '* 

The annexed plate, No. 2, represents a castellated 
portfon of ice, in its capacity as ft wine cooler, 
the stand being an ornamental tray, 

’ to catch any melting portions, as soon 
as formed. This machine is equally 
efficient in any climate, and would ef¬ 
fectually accomplish th§ desired end 
in an atmosphere heated to a consi- Patent wine coder, 

_ _ _ _ #1 . containing a Cylinder 

derable temperature. Boiling water of ice produced by the 

• * i < i •!/» Machine from pure 

might be easily frozen, In this in- wa ter, while freeing 

, 1 ,i it the Dessert Ices. 

stance, however, mqre than one charge • 

would'be necessary, the first being removed, apd a 
fresh one added; the process thiis contiftued would 
assuredly accomplish the most exaggerated cases. 
In freezing dessert ices, it is necessary to guard 
against concocting them too richly, otherwise they 
aje unable to be frozen by any *means. ,To remedy 
such mistake, 1 have subjoined a number «recipes 
for compounding such confections a» are most gene¬ 
rally desired. , 
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Plate' 3 represents a double freezing machine, 
which, being a multiplication of the last, it is 
unnecessary to describe. The only advantage gained 
is, of course, the* preparation of quantities, and 
is generally employed c in large families, hotels, 
and club-houses. The wine cooler formed by a 
vessel, so disposed as to receive the r salts an 
liquid (allowed to escape, ? when exhausted, from 

Plate 3. 


c 



A Patent-Double Freezing Machine, by which too distinct Dessert Ices 
. ' may be froze n at once by one person. 

\ 

* 

the freezing chamber above), is here clearly defined. 
The above paachines are so modified, °and provided 
with necessary distinct portions of apparatus, that 
wine may 1/e introduced in the freezing chamber 
abovq, and .thus surrounded by the freezing mixture, 

1 and. agitated by the rotary motion of the machine, 
it becomes quickly reduced in temperature. Other 
modifications are employed, \o (Tender the machine’ 
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even more economical, for tlic use of confectioners, 
lintels, &c., where the employment, of ice and salt 
would be most general; these # are not, however, so 
ornamental or complete, although fulfilling every 
purpose. The churn machine depicted on the 
exterior cover ofi this book is perhaps more portable, 
but being .of different arrangement, # is not so easily 
managed,- or so generally preferred. 

Plate 4 represents the “patent preserving safe, or 
cooling apparatus.” It consists of a double lined 
box, fitted with metallic lining so constructed as to 



The Patent Ice Safe when closed. 


The Patent Ice Safe with doors open. 


The Patent lcc Safe contains an IcoWell in the centre, with a Mfeter Well by which water 
• may be constantly kept cold. 'Jhe cInlets at each end and the drawers at the bottom 
•arc for preserving Game, Fish, &c. from the effee^ of heat, and for Sapling wine, 

&c. An Air Pump is fixed to the side for exhausting hot air when required^ 

allow the cooling power to percolate through the 
interior, the Hhner case being carefuUy .provided 
against loss by means of non-conductilig materials. 
The upper portion of this machine is a reservoir for 
containing the cooling power, ice, &c? This is 
introduced and allowed to remain for Iny fength of 
time required. As the ice or mixture passes *nto 
solution, it is conducted by pipes throughout the 
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whole interior surface, trays, &c., Eventually escap¬ 
ing by the tap,, represented at the lower portion of 
the machine. This apparatus requires no attention 
when once supplied; - the freezing materials will 
retain the necessary cooled atmosphere for a very 
considerable period. By aid of this .safe, Game, Fish, 
Poultry, in fact, all organic* substances, may be 
pres&wed without fear os: danger of becoming 
tainted. This contrivance may also senfe the pur¬ 
pose of a warming apparatus ; for. this end it is only 
necessary ‘to supply hot water, in place of the 
cooling mixture above. This in like manner tra¬ 
verses the whole of the interior, and thus may be 
made to retain a ^considerable heat for any length 
of time. 


The annexed represents what I 
Plate 5. have termed the Sherry Cobbler, or 

dessert ice apparatus, it being for the 
purpose of manufacturing a sufficient 
quantity of pure spring water ice, for 
compounding the former delicacy in 
the course of 1 two or three minutes.* 
This apparatus is also modified to 
freeze small quantities of dessert ice 
and water. In this case, the relative 

Masters' Patent Sherry Positions of freezing COmpOUnd End 

cobbler Froe*tng »nd material to be frozen are conversed. 

Cooling. Jtig, for pro- c 

dnem* pore ice from This may be termed a double cylinder 

Spring Wator^on the J J 

table® or efteboard, iif apparatus, the inner one being for the 

5 minutes* at the cost , , 

of ad* in the hottest freezing mixture, and the outer for 

climate. Price 30s. and . • • i c , n 

upward®. containing the water to be frozen. 
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The urode of operation is as follows:—Into the case 

oj* outer cylinder place a sufficient quantity of water 
to allow the entrance of the inner cylinder^ without * 
causing an overflow,—this is tfie* water to be frozen. 
Into the inner vessel is now placed a measure of 
each of the feeding compounds (these, as well as 
the measures, funnels, &c., can be had with the 
.machine), and the cylinder retumeci tq its position 
in the exterior casing ; water is now to*be "added 
to the freezing mixture, until the inner*vessel is 
nearly filled, care being taken that nond"of the salts 
are allowed inadvertently to find their way tb the 
water in the outer cylinder, and tlfe contents are 
kept stirred or beaten up, by means of a rod pro¬ 
vided for that purpose. The agitating process is not 
absolutely necessary, only where the operation* ' 
requires spqpdy fulfilment. After continuing the 
admixture for two or three minutes, the inner 
cylinder may be removed, deprived of its contents, 
and filled with common spring water. This will 
’ cause the detachment of the mass of ice, (coating 
the exterior of tliif^ cylinder), wliicli will gradually 
slip off and may be received ift a plate o^disb^and 
applied for the purposes for which it* is desired. 
Thi.^ principle is also applied to jugs, for -cooling 
water, the jug being for this purpose fitted with 
an interior cylinder, similar to the las#, or, as is the 
ease in some instances, having* an interior cylinder 
connected to it in the process of manftfacttire. The 
mixture in the latter case is introduced from the 
bottom of the jug; Jiotli forms are, however, equally 
the same in effect and principle. 
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Plate 6. 


Plate 6 represents tlie butter cooling apparatus, 
made in a manner precisely similar to that noticed 
in conneption with the jugs, being manufactured of 
two vessels, one contained within the other. The 

freezing mixture is placed in the 
tube beneath. The operation is 
here analogous to that already de¬ 
tailed, the only difference being, 
that instead of “ stirring, ” the 
apparatus is shaken, to cause 
admixture, and then allowed 

Misters' Patent Butter Cooler £() remain, tlie COOlillg pOW(T 
and Freezer. t # 

required being <not so intense or 



u 


ice. 


for 


Plate 7. 


speedy as for producing a cylinder of 
purposes of immediate use. 

« Plate 7 is the patent percolating 
funnel and strainer, for cooling, wine, 
water, &e., in two minutes, without 
expense or trouble. Tins vessel is, like 
the last, composed of an interior and 
exterior apparatus, the interior being a 
percolating worn, winding *thro r ughout 

- Jl 

the dnner space between the two cascs^ 
and surrourfded by the freezing mixture, . 

* 7 # ° " Masters* Patent 

eventually terminating in the neck entet*- icjngrercouung 

r f # # Funnel for regu- 

ing the decanter. If it is only required aun g the tempo 

' raturo of water, 

wine, Ac. in a few 

• . .1 ic , i • minutes, without 

at once into the decanter, being sum- ice, at the cost of 
* cienfly «obled tin its passage through the one halfpemiy - 
percolator (in contact with the freezing mixture), 
for all ordinary purposes. 1 Sometimes, however, 
it. may be requisite to attain a greater amount of 



to cool wine^ it may be passed through 
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cold; for this purpose the percolator is provided 
wyth a tap, so that the wine may .he kept in the 
strainer, and thus in contact with the cooling power, 
until it has acquired the cj^sired temperature. In 
this, as in all of these contrivances, ic is, of course, 
necessary to first charge the* machines previously 
to* introducing the beverages to be copied. 


Another plan is represented in Plate 8, \$here 
the decaliter is manufactured with an interior 
Plate 8 cylinder, so as to allow the cooling 
^ vessel passing upwards, and diffusing 

tjjP i£s power throughout the contents. 

mk The*freezing vessel for containing the 

cooling power is in connection with 
. the decanter-stand; being thus fixed, 
the bottle may be removed and re-* 

Masters’ Patent Cool- _ - . . 

in S Decanter or .placed at pleasure; the superiority 

Claret .Tug. • /» .i . n 

and convenience ot this, as well as 


the preceding contrivance, needs no comment. 


Plate 9 is a representation of an pj ate g 
apparatus fox' filtering and cooling 
water or other liquids at the same 
instant of time. The upper vessel 
constitutes the filterer,—the lowtir 
the cooler. The cooler is charged 
in the ordinary way, and the 
materials to be filtered are placed ““‘V 8 ’ Patent cooling 

A • and Freezing Filterer. 

in. above,—thus passing through 
the filterer and the cooling apparatus ^attached, the 
object required is gained. It is to *bc unde^fbod 
that the descriptions* here given convey but a brief 
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idea of the extent of these applications; they are 
hot, as can be, easily understood, confined within 
such limits, but may be increased, to suit the wants 
of all parties. % 

The last appliance I may here notice is one 
not so, general as those preceding,—but none the 
less interesting, inasmuch as miy aim has been to 
afford relief and mitigates the sufferings felt so 

acutely in many diseased common 
to our nature. This I have termed 
the Ice Helmet. Like the before 
mentioned vessels,, it is double. 
The freezing: mixture is introduced 

Patent Cooling Cap for p 

surgical pun**™. the cavity between, and after 

a few seconds agitating, it may be applied. The 
inconvenience attendant upon the application of ice 
to the head may be well imagined, and the appli¬ 
cation of an “ Ice Night-cap ” is too unpleasant 
an affair to be described. Here, the extreme 
simplicity of this contrivance is at once apparent, 


and its use, though not general,—or to be wished 
more so^—may be a 

wlffere necessity,—“"that stem monitor,” compels. 


ppreciated in those instances 



CHAPTER IV: 

RECIPES FOR THE PRODUCTION OF THE MOST 
CHOICE & DELICATJ3 ICES, CREAJits, &c. 

NI5S8SLRODE, OR FROZE?? PUDDING. 

Take one pint* of cream, half-a-pint of milk, the 
yolks of four eggs, one ounce of sweet almonds, 
pounded, ahd half-a-pound of sugar; put them in 
a stewpan on a gentle fire; set it as thin as 
custard; w hen cold, add two wine glasses of 
hrandv, and two wine glasses of nectar (a delicious 
Leverage prepared only Ly the author), freeze, and 
.when sufficiently congealed, add one pound of 
preserved fruits, with a few currant#; cut the fruit 
small, and mix well with the^ice, and ppt it into 
moulds; then immerse in a freezing mixture, #luch 
as ice and salt, &c., until required for table. 

CUSTARD ICE CREAM. 

. Take a pint of fresh creard, add tlje yolks of 
six new-laid eggs, stir them up well fodtl» a*whisk, 
add a thin slice of lemon-peel as for custard ’ r put 
the pan on a gentle fire, or in hot water, stirring 

d . 



it until the cream appears to be setting; remove it 
from the fire, ^nd add pulverized sugar to palate; 
place it »in a vessel, of cold water, and continue 
stirring a few minutes, to prevent its curdling; 
give it any flavor you please, strain it through 
a sieve, then put it into the freezer, and proceed as 
before directed. One quart. « 


» STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM. 

Pick sortie strawberries (the scarlets are con¬ 
sidered the best,) k into a basin or pan, add sugar 



equal to the fruit, the juice of a lemon or two, 
according to palate, a small quantity of new milk, 
cand a pint of fresh cream; mix, and add a little 
colour; the recipe for which is given Jn page 39; 
freeze. One quart. Or, when fresh strawberries 
cannot be procured, take one pound of strawberry 
jam, the juice of one or two lemons, one pint of 
cream, and a little milk; colour; freeze. One quart. 55 

t# Should the cream ho found not to freeze so quickly as you wish, add a little more 
new milk. ThJ>» applies to all ice creams. 


c ” t RASPBERRY ICE CREAM. 

i 

To one pound of raspberry jam, add the juice 
of one or pjvo lemons, one pint of cream, and a 
little milk; colour p freeze. One quart. If rasp- 
berriesc are iii season, it may he made with equal 
portions of raspberries and jam, and a small quantity 
of sugar. L 



CliRRANT ICE CREAM. 


, The same as strawberry, only that a few rasp¬ 
berries or strawberries may be added tq^give it 


a zest. 



. PINE APPJ.E ICE CREAM. 

To haii>a-pound of preserved pin6-a^ple poqnded 
witlL sugar, add sugar and lemon-juice *o palate, 
one pint of cream, and l little new milk. Mix; 
freeze. One quart. Or, take a pine-appie weighing 
about liftlf-a-pound, cut in pieces, bruise it •in a 
inorfrir; add lTalf^a-pound of sugar, the juice of one 
lemon; rub them well together in the mortar, pass 
through a hair sieve; freeze. A few slices of pre¬ 
served pine-apple may be added when frozen. One; 
quart. 


GINGER ICE CREAM. 

Bruise six ounces of the best preserved ginger in 
a mortar, add the juice, of one lemon, kalf-a-pound 
of sugar, one piftt of creanj; mix w^J.1, strain 
through a hair sieve; freeze. One quart, 


APRICOT ICE CREAM. 


Take half-a-pound of apricot jam, ddd one pint 
of cream, the juice of one lemon, six jpittej ahhonds 
pounded, one glass of noyeau. Mjx in a mortar; 
mb through a hair sieve; freeze. ’ One quart*. 


3 6 


0 MlLLE FRUIT ICE CREAM. 

Take the jui<?e of two lemons, bne pint of cream, 
half-a-postnd of su^ar, one glass of wine, one glass 
of grape syrup; mix; -freeze. Cut a quarter-of-a- 
pound of preserved fruits, as for Nesselrode; mix 
them well with the ice, and place it in a mould. 
One quart. 


f ITALIAN ipE CREAM. 

Rasp two^Jemons on some sugar, compress the juice 
from # the lemons, to which add one pint of ci;eam, one 
glass of brandy, one glass of nectar, half-a-pound 
of sugar; freeze. One quart. 


• RATIFIA ICE CREAM. 

Take one pint of cream, a little milk, half-a- 
pound of sugar, the yolks of two eggs, two ounces 
of ratifias; put them into a stewpan over a gentle 

fire, set as thin as custard. Add the juice of half a 

* 

lemon, when cold, freeze; take two ounces more 
ratifias, rub them through a sieve, and add when tlie 
fonkier is frozen, together with one glass of noyeau 
or maraschino. One quart. 


LEMON ICE CREAM. 

Tajce one pint of <fream, rasp two lemons on sugar, 
scrape «ofl> infij the vessel you are about to mix in; 
squeeze them, And add the juice, half-a-pound of 
sugar ;* mix; freeze. One qilar$. 



VANILLA ICE CREAM. 

_ Pound two sticks of vanilla, or sufficient to 

• * • 

flavour it to palate, in a mortar, with hal^a-pound 
of sugar; pass through a sieve, put it into a stew- 
pan, with half-a-pint of millc^ boil over a slow fire, 
with the yolks o£ two eggs, stirring all the time, the 
same as custard; add, one pint of cream, and juice 
of one lemon 5 freeze. One quart. 

I 

BKOWN UREAL) ice cream. 

•• 

Take <1 slice of bread, browmed in the oven, # half- 
a-pouMtf* of su|rar, half-a-pint of* mil^:;. two sponge 
biscuits, one pint of cream; put in a stewpan, stir 
over a gentle tire, like custard, pass through a sieve; 
brown two slices, crumble them, and sift them as for 
bread crumbs. When the mixture is frozen, add the 
bread crumbs w ith a glass of maraschino. One quart. 

PLAIN ICE CREAM. 

To one pint of cream, add the juice of one lemon, 
half-a-pound of sugar, *a little nutmeg; mix; freeze. • 
If too rich, add a little new mflk. 

PISTACHIO ICE CREAM. 

Take one quarter-of-a-pound of pigt^jiios, and 
the same quantity of Jordan almonds,' blanch and 
pound in a mortar until fine; add tljp jmee 8 f one, 
le mon, half-a-pound of sugar, one,pint of cream; 
pas's through a sieve? freeze. One quart. • 
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BISCUIT ICE CREAM*. 

■ -?■ 

To one pint of cream, add k little milk, t\yo 
ounces qf Naples or Victoria biscuits, the yolks of 
two eggs, half-a-pouhd.of sugar; stir gently over a 
slow fire, the same as custard; pass through a sieve, 
freeze; when frozen, add a glass of nectar, and put 
in a mould. One quart. 


, MARASCHINO? ICE CREAM. 

One pint of cream, the juice of one lemon, half- 
a-pound of sugar, two glasses of maraschino; mix; 
freeze. One quart. ’ 


NOYEAU ICE CREAM. 

One pint of cream, the juice of one lemon, half- 
a-pound of sugar, two glasses of noyeau; mix; 
freeze. One quart. » 


CINNAMON ICE CREAM 

Is prepared in the same •manner as vanilla. 

I _ 

COFFEE ICE CREAM. 

Take? six bunces of the best Turkey coffee berries, 
well roasted, put them on a tin, and place them in 
an oven for five minutes; boil one pint of cream 
and half-a-pii^t of milk together, and put them into 
a can ; take thet,berries from the oven, and put them 
with the scalding cream; cover till cold; strain, and 






add one ounce of arrowroot; boil like custard, and 
add half-a-pound <$f sugar; freeze. .One quart. 


HOWQUA’s TEA fcE CREAM. 

One pint of qream, half-a-pound of sugar, one 

oitnce of tea, or a sufficient quantity to make one 

cup ; mix witli the cream; freeze. One .quart. • 

• _ 

I 

CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM. 

Infuse* four or six ounces of chocolate: mix it 

• ' 

well # wftn a pint of cream, a little new milk, and half 
a pound of sugar; strain; freeze. One quart. 


COLOUR. 


One ounefe of cochineal, one ounce of salts 
of wormwood, one pint, of water; boil for five 

minutes over a slow fire; three ounces of cream 

of tartar, and one ounce of roach alum. Take it 

off the fire before you add the two l^t ingredients, 

which must be put .in very slowly, or the mixture 

will overflow. If for keeping, use clarified su$ar 

instead of water. 


WINE ICES. 

AirfP* 

.Take a pint of any kind oT wine, «rasp /our 
lemons and an orange on a lump of mga#, which 
scra ne int o the vessel in which tlfe composition 
is about to be mix^d; extract the juice of the 



lemons and orange, add the wme, with a small 
quantity of water, and half k pint of clarified 
sugar; ^freeze. Oi?e quart. - 

% 9 

•r * 

IfiEOTAli ICE. 

s* 

One pint of water, and «one pint , of nectar; 
mix' and freeze. One quart. 

f 


runun 


Take one pint and a half of 1 emon_ ice (for 
which see page 42), and add orte glass of nectar, 
one of champagne, one of rum, and the juice 
of two oranges; freeze. One quart. This may 
be made 


PUNCH A LA EOMAINE, " 

I 

By well whisking the whites of two eggs, and 
mixing half a pound of powdered sugar gently 
with the whites. The ice must be well frozen 
before the eggs and sugar‘are. added. 


PUNCH ICE. 

c 

« < « 

To one pint and a half of lemon water ice, 
add on&-*g?ass of white rum, one of champagne, 
one o of pale brandy, and half a glass of warm 
.i ell y y a- tllfe rum and wine may be omitted, and 
replaced-by tfro glasses of nectar; freeze. One 
quart. 


< 



PUNCH ICE. 


• » » 

Rasp two lemons, take tlie juice of si^ lemons, 

the juice of two oranges, half-a-pint of water, one 
pint of clarified sugar; mix; add one glass of rum, 
one glass of brandy, one glass of neetar; freeze. 
Qhe quart. # • 


f 

PUNCH A LA VICTORIA. 

Hasp "two lemons, t^kc the ,]uice of six," the 
juicetwo oranges/ half-a-pint <5f water, one 
pint of clarified sugar; mix; stsain; freeze hard. 
•Add one gla^s of rum, one of brandy, one of nectar; 
charge the ice again, as the spirit will bring it down; 1 
beat up the whites of three eggs quite firm, put one 
quarter of a pound of sugar with the whites; stir it 
gently in, put it to the ice,' and mix slowly. One 
quart. 


WATER ICES 

Arc essentially* different from cream ic^s, both as* 
regards amalgamation and taste,—the • one having 
the richness of cream, the other only purest 
Wiper, flavoured by fruit. The Superior manney in 
which Ices arc produced and beaten up f>y tfccmppa- 

raty^ -| herein desq^bed, 
delicious. 


renders theih exceedingly 



< 
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LEMON WATER IClL- 

* 

\ 


Take three lemons and raRp them on sugar, the 
juice of six lemons, the juice of one orange, one pint 
of clarified sugar, aiuV haJf-a-piut of water; mix; 

a hair or lawn sieve ; freeze. One 

• ' 

quart. Or, take a sufiieient quantity of lemons, six 
or eight to one*quart; rasp three or four'of them on 
a lujnp .of*s^gar, and scrape it into the vessel you 
are about to mix in; squeeze the lemons, and add 
the juice yf two oranges, half a pint of water, and 
one .pint of clarified sugai; strain; freeze 


strain through 


OK AN (IE WATER ICE. 

The raspings of three oranges, the juice of four 
oranges, half-a-pint of water, the juice of two or 
tlnee lemons, one pint of clarified sugar; mix; 
strain; freeze. One quart. Or, take any number 
of oranges, in the same proportion as lemons, for 
lemon water ice, only rasping one of the oranges; 

be careful hot to rub the*.orange too lnud, or the 
ice will‘be bitter;-*-a table spoonful of warm jelly 
may^.be added at pleasure; strain; freeze. 


^ GRAPE WATER ICE. 

■ r» 

The juice of four lemons, the raspings of one 
orange, fial^ a pint of water, one pint of clarified 
Bugfir, two gfasscs of grape syjpup, onq Hass of 
.aherry; strain; freeze. One quart. 
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piiTe apple water ice. 

• Take half-a-poWd. of fresh pine apple, bruised 
fine in a mortar, add the juice of,one lemoll, half-a- 
pint of water, one pint ctf clarified sugar; pass 
through a sieve; freeze. One quart. Pine apple 
may be added as described in the recipe for pine 

apple ice ciream, pagc*35. 

* 

$ 

CHERRY WALTER ICE 

One pound of Kentish cherries, bruised in a 
mortar with the stones/ add the juice of «two 
1 mTf-a-j >int of^water, one pint of clarified 

sugar, one glass of noyeau, a, little colour; strain; 
.freeze. T)ne quart. 


% CURRANT WATER ICE. 

One ])int of rod currants, the juice of two lemohs, 
half-a-piut of water, one })int of clarified sugar, a 
little colour; freeze. One quart. A few raspberries 
may be added to heighten the colour. # 

• -- 

VANILLA WATER ICE. 

* 

Pound two sticks of vanilla, or so mjich as may* 
be deemed sufficient to give a proper flavour, in a 
mortar; put half-a-pint of water in tlie mooter, so 
as,to get all out; put it into a Stew-pan,,with^one 
pound of sugar; boil together; strain tlfrougli<a*fine 
siev^add the juice of one or two lSmons; freeze. 
One quart. 
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PEACH WATER iqE. 

Take six fide peaches, the juice of two lemoils, 
one pin!’ of clarified sugar, half-a-pint of water. 
Huh through a sieve; freeze. One quart. # 


STRAWBERRY WATER ICE. 

o * 

One pottle of scarlet strawberries, the juice of 
two leipons, half-a-pint of water, one pint of 
clarified sugar, a little coi our. Freeze. One quart. 

\. 

r 

« 

' RASPBERRY WATER *OE. 

One pottle of raspberries, the juice of tw# lemons, 
half-a-pint of water, one pint of clarified sugar.' 

‘ Colour; freeze. One quart. 


« 

MILLE-FRUIT WATER ICE. 

Hasp two lemons, the juice of one orange, tlie 
juice of six lepaons, half-a-pint of water, one pint of 
clarified sugar, two glasses 6f grape syrup, one glass 
of 1 dierry, and a quarter-of-a-pound of the best 
preserved* fruit; «ut fine. When the Ice is frozen, 
add th^ frujt. * 

t 

„ MEfcON WATER ICE. 

. Half-^t-p^und of ripe melon, pounded in a mortar, 
the*juice of t^ro'lemons, half-a-pint of water, j>ne 
pint of clarified sugar. Strain^ freeze. One quart. 
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• BARBERRY WATER ICE. 

• Take a sufficient quantity of syrup from the bar¬ 
berries, the juice *of four leipqps, half-tppint of 
water, one pint of clarified.Sugar,; colour; strain; 
freeze. One quart. Or, add ^barberry syrup to 
lemon water ice to flavour it. 


BARBERRY SYRUP. 

J • # • 

Choose the finest and ripest barberries^ boil them 
in clarified sugar for aboidr ten minutes; when cold, 
bottle J^fMMis®. 


. APRICOT WATER ICE. 

Take six ripe apricots, rub them through a lawn * 
sieve, with 4he juice of two lemons, the kernels 
pounded fine, one pint of clarified sugar, and half- 

a-pint of water; strain ; freeze. One quart. 

* 


apple Water ice. 

Quarter some fine apples, ta£e out the cores. £ut 
them in a stewpan, boil them until th^y becom^of a 
proper consistency, rub them through $ sieye, and* 
add lemon water to palate. Freeze. 


GINGER WATER ICE. < . 

' Take s ix ounces of the best preserved ginger, 
pound two-thirds of jt in a mortar, and cut tl*e rest 






c 


* >r 

into very thin slices, add a sufficient quantity of 
lemon water; ice (about a quart); put the ginger 
in; mby freeze. * ... * 


«# . 

e 


TO CJiARIFY, SUGAR. 

■>'. ' ' 0 , 

* 

Take twelve pounds of sugar, twelve pints of 
water, half«the white of one egg, well beaten up; • 
add to it f tke water; boil ten minutes. This is used 

' c 

in all water ices. i 



•APPENDIX. 


F ok a longtime tlie pecujnar opal appearance of the 
Tee •p'fod.uced froip oiy^and all of these machines 
gave rise to numerous speculations to account for 
the remarkably different appearance between this 
artificial production and that provided by nature. • 
Tin; mere inspection of two samples obtained from 
these two sources, will serve to point out the 
crystalline transparent nature of the one, and the 
semi-opacity of the other; this,is entirely dependant 
fipon the rapidity of the passage of a fluid from its 
liquid to the solid stater, where the process is slow 
and gradual, the particles arrsftige themselwes in a 
crystalline state, and the resulting solid <$ody 
becomes regular in arrangement, ainj in many* 
instances transparent ; where, on tin 1 .other hand, 
the process is rapidly completed, sufficieyMjme is 
nqt obtained to assume this regular arrangement, 
the body, therefore, solidifies in an afiiorjdipus or 
stidlized state, and is opaque? Many sub¬ 
stances exist in nature, presenting exactly the* same 
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appearances in relation to each 'bther (under dif¬ 
ferent circumstances), as we have herein mentioned. 
Thus, quarts and rock crystal represents the element 
Silex under two forms, the ruby and sapphire, 
opposed to the general appearance of aluminous 
bodies is another instSanoe, and out of a multiplicity 
of such evidence we may® notice the diamond 
existing as. it does in th© milky and transparent 
stattf; and carbonate of lime or chalk opaque, 
as in marble, or beautifully transparent, as in 
Iceland spar. V 

I am proud to« acknowWge the foll owing letters 
and certificates, hearing testimony to the efficacy and 
utility of these inventions:— 


From John Ryan, M.D., LL.D,, M.R.C.S.E., 

Lecturer on Materia Median, at the Charlotte-street School of Medicine, Bloomsbuiy, 
Professor of Chemistry to the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the Royal Naval 
4 College, Portsmouth. 

20, Somerset-place, Portman-square 1 
September 28, 1844. 

My Dear Sir, —Having had several opportunities 
of observing ^onr method of making artificial Ic^s 
and Ice Creams by your patented machine!y, T 
cani^t avoid the, expression of my delight at the 
-rapidity anjl perfect success of the whole process. In 
many instances, without previous preparation, you 
formepfcsfiv* me cherry, ginger, lemon, and vanilla ices, 
in the course of two minutes, and in an incredible 
short fsp^ce Vf time produced in the same machine, 
andt by the, same process* an immense^b lock of^ 
ornamental ice, in which you .had imbedded leaves 
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and various fruity giving, the whole a most beauti¬ 
ful and unique appearance; in fact, I could scarcely 
Relieve at first, that you had merely emploj^d pure 
• water, and it was only after careful examination 
and analysis I became convinced. You have cer¬ 
tainly conferred upon society A great obligation, in 
thus enabling, us to form, in our own dining-rooms, 
this healthful delicacy, and this too in .so small a 
space of time, and by means of such porfabte and 
elegant machinery 

To the medical profession, you may confidently 
look for app yqjbation. fmr you enable them, at all 
seasons, whether ki tlje crowded fevef ward of the 
hospital, or in private practice, to obtain for the 
(fpatient a necessary adjunct to medical treatment. 

Believe me yours, truly, 

• JOHN RYAN, M.D. LL.D. 

To Mr. Masters. 


From Wm. Radley, L.A.C., 

. . D.M.P., M.D., Lugd. Bat. 

Lecturer on Technological Chemistry.^ 

• * , London, September 30, 1844. * 

Sir, —The rapid and easy production of Tee in^ts 
simple state, as well as in the forms of icSd ci^ams, 
liquids^ &c., by your patent freezing* apparatus,* 
created in me feelings of the most intense admira¬ 
tion and astonishment. Acquainted prexi<^i»fy with 
tl*e chemical details of the production pf *ice by the 
rapid solution of saline substances, with ^nd» Wilh- 
,r^-hr mr of ice, I wa^ prepared to'expect a^result 
• which, falls short of*what you are capable 1 of per- 
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forming by your machine. The^ production of four 
different iced liqueurs within fhe'short space of two t 
minutes* absolute^ t astonished me ; nor can I 
account for the difference of power between your 
improved mode arfd the common method of freez¬ 
ing, than by the supposition, that the superior 
efficacy depends mainly on the large .amount of 
freeing surface available‘from the use of your 
patent spatula. To the prospective eye of the 
medical "philosopher, yokr simple invention opens 
many, new and important^ views, in its application 
to tKfc healing art? and I ataibt not, th^gLit will ere 
long be the "means of becoming an extensively 
useful local remedy for banishing from our pharma¬ 
copoeia a great mass of the useless lumber which' 
* clogs our medical practice, and tends to associate us 
with the class of empirics. * 

To the hospital, the surgery, or the hotel, this 
unique machine will, in its products, fail not to 

become an absolute desideratum, and be esteemed 

' » 

second to noqe of the most useful domestic or 
culinary utensils, which time, utility, and custoih 
ha^qma&e absolutely necessary. 

Under Uie*<fimF impression that your invention 
3eserve§ # w^l of the public, I wish * you the piost 
complete success, whilst I tender to you this small 
testimdfl^bf my satisfaction and approbation, and 
remain, * % * 

Dear sir, your most obedt. servant, 

‘ ' ■ WM. 

To Mr. Meters. 'V ' 



ICES 


The follcYi4a*£ portable,, Ices are Prepared and ’Sold 
only by T. MastiJrs, ^33, Oxford Street, and 309, 
Recent Street, (adjoining the Rflyal Polytechnic,) 
* Patentee of’the various Apparatus described in the 
preceding pages:— 


Lemon Ice. 
Orange Ice. 
Ginger Ice. 


Raspberry Ice. 
Nectar Ice. 
Vanilla Ice. 


&c., &c., &c., 

to either of which it is only requisite to add. half-a- 
pint of water to the same 'quantify of Ice or iSSyrap 
and freeze, the* operation of which may be performed 
in tlrree or four minutes by Masters’ Patent* freezing 
Apparatus,—ample directions are giveijf ^ each 
bottle and wrapper. Each of these portable Ices is 
capable of making a superior cooling dripk, by ■ 
^ wino glass of the syrup into hatf-a-pijit of 
4ced water, or a* glass of soda or aerated*water, 



or as much as will suit the taste. 0 The JLemon Nee- 
tar and Orange are most excellent additions to Punch 
or Negvvs,—imparting to them a rich and racy flavor 
rar<jly to be produced by any other means. 

, i 

9 

Pints, each 2s. 6d. Per dozen 28s. 

Quarts, „ 5s. Od. • ' „ 54s. 

v 

. The various Machines piay be seen in operation, 
and theit use and management explain ed r to visitors, 
at the Patentees Repositories, 333, Oxford Street, 
Regent Circus, 309, Regent Street, (adjoining the 
Royal Polytechnip Institution,) and No. 7,* Mansion- 
House Street,- City, London.^ 



•AEllATEI? WATERS i 

AND THE 

» 

AERATED OR SODa/wATE^ MACHINE. 


We now come to an interesting add important por¬ 
tion of our description, viz., tlie formation of aerated 
fluids, and the production of similar compounds to 
those found m nature, used and highly extolled .for 
thcii medicinal virtues. Jn this instance, however, 
we are enabled, by the apparatus employed, to pro¬ 
duce them much stronger than those afforded by 
nature, and therefore, having much greater medicinal 
effects. * 


The active agent herein employed is that enter¬ 
ing into the constitution of all fermented liquors, 
they # owing their briskness and sparkling appear¬ 
ance to the presence of a gas termed caVbonic acid, 
and it is .this gas of which we ^re about # to \reat. 
So ■important are the characters of this <gas, and so 
universally is it present throughout qature^ that it 
-’ffiasw-Tuet he considered misplaced,, nor prove unin¬ 
teresting to trace its ofigin, the various sources-from 
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which .it is constantly prodncec|, "and the peculiar 
properties of which it is possessed, both in a cbe- 
faical, es well aq ipedicinal, point of view. This 
numeral acid has occupied a most prominent position 
in chemical history ; and we should not be over¬ 
rating its importance, were we -to ascribe to its 
discovery the .rapid progress of chemical science. 

During the latter portion of the 18th century, Para- 

*0 

eelsus and Van Helmont f became acquainted with the 
fact, that air was extracted from solid compounds 
during certain processes'. Van Helmont gave to 
this air the name of “gas.” Boylg^ernied these 
airs “artificial airs;” and ^as the first to suspect 
their difference from the atmosphere. Hales tried 
a variety of experiments, and ascertained the quan-„ 
tity of gas that could be extricated from many solid 
bodies, and proved that it formed an essential por¬ 
tion of their composition., 

In the year 1757, Dr. Black discovered this im¬ 
portant compound in certain substances called lime, 
magnesia, am; 1 alkalies ; and showed that these were 
compounds of a peculiar species of air and pure 
lime, magnesia, and alkalis; owing to its existing in 
a solid state in c these compounds, he gave it the 
name of ‘ffixed air,” and under that nanje described 
it, in his iftaugirkl dissertation on magnesia. Dr. 
Prieltly^ afterward^, investigated this air, and dis¬ 
covered haatny of its properties; which led Mr, Kier 
first to (.conclude that it was an acid; this opinion 
waS(.sopn afterwards confirmed by Bergman, -diexk- 
'tmbi and, others. Dr. Priestly first discovered its 
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presence in atmospheric air; and Bergman, from 
this fact, termed it“ aerial acid.” Mr. Bewley gave 
it the name of “ mephitic acid, • because *Lt could 
not be respired without occasioning, death; this 
name was also adopted by ^forveau. Mr. Kier 
called it “ calcarous acidand at last M. Lavoisier, 
after ascertaining its composition, tanned it “car¬ 
bonic acid gas.” The opinions of sei&fijfic .men 
regarding the composition jof this substance, have 
undergone as many revolutions as rtename. It was 
first supposed to be an element, anaseveral cele¬ 
brated chciakte maintained it was the acidifying 
principle ; it was afterwards discovered to be a com¬ 
pound, and that oxygen entered into its composition. 

''TJpou this discovery, the prevalent opinion of che¬ 
mists was, that it was compounded of oxygen and 
pliilogiston. •When, however, hydrogen and philo- 
giston, according to Mr. Kirwan’s theory, came to 
signify the same thing, it was, of course, maintained 
that carbonic acid was compounded of oxygen and 
hydrogen; and although^!. Lavoisierfdemonstrated 
beyond doubt that it <was formed Jby the combination 
of carbon and oxygen, still, however, the old theeff 
was maintained,.because then carb&i was itself con- 
sidergd as containing a large quantity ol* hydrogen 
in its composition. But after M/LavoMen proved 
that the carbonic acid produced ^vas exactly equal 
to that of the oxygen and charcoal emplbyed; ajfter 
Mr. Cavendish had discovered that. oxygen * and 
hydrogen, -when combined, did not form carbonic 
acid, but water, it wal no longer possible to doubt 
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that this acid -was composed v of carbon and of 
oxygen; all further dispute was therefore at an epd. 
If anytMng further r was wanting to put this con¬ 
clusion beyond a doubt, it was to decompose this 
gas, and thus to "exhibit its component parts by 
analysis, as well as synthesis. This was accom¬ 
plished by Mr. Tennant, *wh6 first decpmposed it, 
and exhibited the charcoal entire; the experiments 
of Mr. f Tennant were afterwards repeated by Dr. 
Pearson, •vyho aJ»*o added; to them. Fourcroy, Van- 
quelin, SylVestre, and Brongniart, confirmed these 

investigations; ahd thus, after great contention and 

(• 

a vast amount of scientific enquiry, its title to 
carbonic acid a§ a name became acknowledged, 
and set at rest. 

Carbonic acid, in its separate condition, and 
under ordinary circumstances, is a gaseous com¬ 
pound, transparent,, and colourless. It has, however, 
a pungent smell and taste, and is much heavier 
than atmospheric air. Owing to this fact, it is 

sometimes fonnd in low situations: and where its 

c • * ' 

escape is not sufficiently promoted to prevent Its 
a*sumulation, forms an invisible lake of this gas. 
Carbonic aeid has been rendered solid in an 
isolated, condition by certain philosophers; it t^en 
assumes a fohite Wid appearance, similar to snow, 
and is chpable, qf der certain conditions, of pro¬ 
ducing intense cold. The existence of this gas in 
one form or pther is, as we before stated, almost 
universal. It forms a certain proportion of the air 
we breathe; 1 almost all waters contain it, and 
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these owe their fxjculiar exhilarating quality to its 
pi escnce,—for waters deprived of tljis gas are ren- 
*dered dull and vapid, and quit<j qnfitted fo» general 
jiurposes. It is continually formed by the oxidation 
of the blood contained in oiy bodies, and in the 
bodies of all animals. Plants, likewise, from the 
commencement of thfc process of germination up¬ 
wards, are dependent ‘upon this compound* for 


support. It forms no inconsiderable portiefn ot 
the solid matter of this globe;***it exists in all 
carbonates. Limestones and chalk contain as much 


ontain as much 


as 44 per .Qgut. of this gas lacked up in* the 
solid state. Carbenic^acid is compounded of a solid 
substance, charcoal, or carbon, •combined with a 
gaseous principle called oxygen. When these 
elements are brought to act upon each other, 
under the influence of heat, carbonic acid is pro¬ 
duced; and, strange as ijt may, appear, it may he 
obtained pure by burning the diamond in oxygen 
. gas; this valuable gem being nothing but the ele¬ 
mentary substance—carbon, in a crystallized con¬ 
dition. So, also, phareoal in its various forms, 
when burnt, produces carbonic acid, by reasoi^flf 
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its combination with oxygen,—6» parts 5f carbon,' 
combining with 16 of- oxygen, fo forty 22 parts' 
of carbonic acid. As we liave/stated, it forms a 
considerable proportion of all clrbonates, ltnd» from 
them it may he expelled in a gaseous %oilditioia by 


means of heat; the preparation of lime in •kilns, 
is an example of thif> fact. The eai'lfon^te* of 


lime or chalk being exposed to a considerable 


G 
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temperature, loses its carbonic a6id, and becomes 
converted into quick-lime. Carbonic acid is usually 
and mart easily prepared by acting upon these 
substances, by means of a stronger acid than that 
which they already contain; for this purpose, some 
earthy or alkaline carbonate is employed. The 
stronger acid unites with the base previously in 
unioh with *$10 carbonic acid, and the latter comes 

away* in the gaseous form. Carbonate c*f lime, in 

- | 9 1 ^ 

the form of chalk,—or still better, marble is most 
generally employed, and the gas expelled by diluted 
hydro-chloric or sulphuric acids. * CiyJjonic acid is 
an exceedingly heavy gas,—so much so, that it “may 
he poured from one vessel to another like water; it 
exists in the ah’, as before stated, in small quantities, v. 
1 —and to its presence plants are mainly dependent 
for their support. Although seemingly imt small, in 
comparison with the hulk of air, carbonic acid would, 
did it obey the usual laws of gravity, form a stratum 
upon the surface of the earth thirteen feet doe}); 


this, however, is prevented from doing, owing to 
another property held by all r gases in common, 
-tfi^paed diffusion,—and this it is that distributes the 
‘different gasQS entering into the composition of our 
'atmospbere./equalVy throughout eaclP other. It»is 
found, lio’Wcwer, that this gas, in its concentrated 
condition^ i;umixfed^vith other fluids, is unfitted for 
preserving t^c integrity of animal or vegetable life. 
Plantawill not live in an undiluted atmosphere of 
this* gas, Soeitlicr can an annual respire if.;—mixed 
with other gases and fluids, animals are benofitted- 



by its influence,—;p id the vegetable world, under its 
njitritive qualities, carries on the operation of' vitality 
w’th redoubled vigour. This gas^is knowiuin mines 
by the name of choice damp, and results from the 
combustion of certain gases dprfng an explosion, or 
is eliminated from fissures in the earth, in this 
condition it acts upoif the epiglottis^ when respired, 
which spasmodically closes, producing stupefaction, 
and ultimately, if continued, more evil consequ&nces. 
Possessing this powerful actiorN*m)on phe human 
system, it would at first sight appehf*the veiy last 
of all ingredient? to become a Constituent of our 
tabfe beverages; •seiepec and experience, however, 
have proved its value,—and the? beneficial effects 
1 resulting from its use. That ■which, inhaled into the 
lungs of man, would prove, at once his destruction,* 
becomes, when taken into the, stomach, a highly 
salutary draught. We Jiavc previously remarked 
upou the almost general presence of this gas, nor is 
this astonishing,. when we understand the continuous 
thread of its production. During|tlic process of 
?cspiratioiij rliis gas,is given off in large quantities; 
a healthy man exhales as much as 44,0?)0 eyjjie 
inches daily. The breathing of all ahimals, of" 
whatever kind’ results in tin; pm/ietioif^ffjjiis gas;* 
the process of respiration is, inf fact, »a process of 
combustion—-the burning of they carbon gftlic»hlood, 
by means of the oxygen of tint air conjaftied within 
the lungs. The blood, in its passage through the 
body, betimes do-oxidated of a dark coloftr, £rft»wn 
as venous blood; this is brought, by means of the 
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capillaries, in contact with the pxygen of the air; 
combustion of .the carbon with >-the oxygen tak,es 
place,—carbonic apicj results, and is sent off in the 
gaseous state at each expiration. Whenever com¬ 
bustion proceeds 'of, those substances containing 
carbon, this gas is also produced;—coals, candles, 
wood, paper, charcoal, talloW, oil, wax, coal-gas, 
&e., hll produce carbonic acid; in fact, their com- 
busti6n is but an extended type of that, continually, 
but less energetically, proceeding in our own bodies. 
All decomposing animal and vegetable substances 
give off, as one of fhe products of such decomposition, 
carbonic acid,'—and it is al^so produced in large 
quantities from certain natural springs existing in 
the earth, the result, no doubt, of volcanic heat '• 
'•upon certain minerals contained in the interior of 
the earth. Numerous instances might <bc recited ot 
its natural production from such causes. In the 
valley of the Upas Tree, in the island of Java, there 
exists a natural spring of this gas,—and the peculiar 
characters belonging to this valley are owing to the 

existence of a subterranean source of carbonic acid, 

v • 7 

not to the shadow cast by the tree, as is 
popularlybelieve*!. The “Grotto del Cano,” or 
* H ‘ Grotto^ of* Dogs,” near Naples, Has long been 
famous, on account of the effects of a stratum of 
fixed air, V^hich, owfoig to the peculiar. formation of 
this (Caverft,covers its bottom; into this dogs ate 
immersed for the entertainment of the curious. 
Frofh c thiM fact, it acquired othe name “Grotto del 
Gano.” These facts, tending to‘exhibit the continual 
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. production of tliis compound, would lead us to feel 
soyiewhat astonisliod at its n on-ac cqmulation, and 
tin absence of those evils fha^ vjould be likely to 
result from such a cause. * We do not find its 
proportions augmented in the ajr,*—always the sqme 
unvarying quantity. How is this brought about ?— 
Undoubtedly the preservation of the integrity of our 
atmosphere is owing to the action of piants, they 
being constantly engaged in decomposing this 'gas, 
—in extracting from its constitutfcm the carbon so 
necessary to their growth and well-being, and re¬ 
turning to the .atmosphere the oxygfbn gas, the other 
constituent of this •eomnound. A beaiftiful instance 
this of the dependance in widely all things were 
'created;—man, for his support, depending upon the 
action of the vegetable world,—they in their turn 
lemg iipob ‘him dependant for the principle supply 
of that compound necessary fpr their continued 
existence. Man takes from the air its oxygen, and 
exhales in its place carbonic acid gas (which, if 
allowed to accumulate, would becom<| a destructive 
agent); plants, on t^ie contrary, take from this gas 
the carbon which it contains,—returning * to tpn* 
atmosphere the oxygen; thus is» the.balance of* 
creation preserved, and all things iontintj^dJji their 
integrity. How beautiful are the arrangements of 
nature?—how manifold the wonders that aro dis¬ 
played? Who can say that sueft are not the results 
of design, bat of fortuitous circumstances? Abundant 
are the reasons to lead u» to believe that every thing 
upon this fair world of ours is the effect of design,— 
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for all around us bears evident "marks of the skill 

and hcnificence of its omnipotent author. ( 

* » 

We«have entered somewhat at large upon this 
subject—more so than we had intended,—its in¬ 
teresting relations' lqust be our excuse for departing 
from those points connected more immediately with 
our present design. 

Carbonic acid has been procured by the agency 
of ifitense cold and great pressure in« the liquid 
form. 'Faraday .procured considerable quantities of 
this fluid—‘■carbonic acid, and performed several 
curious experiments; when allowed, to evaporate, 
it does so with great rapidity, and by reason or this 
evaporation, so much cold is produced, that many 
bodies exposed to its influence become immediately 
*■ frozen; in fact, the reduction of temperature is so 
great, that during evaporation, itself 'becomes ; con-' 
gealed, assuming , a snQW-like appearance. M. 


Thilorier was the first to produce this gas in a 
solid form„ and by means of the improved appa¬ 
ratus of Mr. j/Vdams, it may be prepared in very 
considerable quantities. When mixed with ether, 
si^forms a pasty mass, by means of which mercury 
“ is immediately frozen 5 ■ solid carbonic acid is one of 
B ' the' mpst powerful refrigerating Substances known. 
This compound is exceedingly soluble in water; 
that «flmd .absorbs r its own bulk of this gas at 60", 
saido under «pressurcHt may be made to absorb ifr in 
larger quantities; it enters into the composition of 
msfny mineral waters, and these, as well .as ordinary 


water, owe their sharp agreeable taste to the presence 
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of tliis gas ; depritffejjl of it, water becomes vapid and 
insipid; we have evidence of this facj in connection 
with water that has been boiled, an<^ the carbolic acid 
thereby expelled. Many natural springs of water 
contain so great a quantity of* thi» gas, that- certain 
earths arc rendered soluble,—such as carbonate of 
linlc, magnesia, &c.; these, however, upon exposure, 
again become separated 4n an insoluble^condition, 
and the earthy matters precipitate upon any foreign 
substances present in the water y. .this result was 
regarded as a miracle by the vulgar ; and petrifying 
springs are associated with the •memory of 'all. 
SuchVprings owe their ^peculiar power t>f encrusting 
foreign substances immersed therein, to the presence 
of this peculiar gas in large quantities. . 

Carbonic acid is possessed of peculiar antiseptifc 
piopi 1 '! l-iiw , "Bseat which has been sealed up in it has 
been known to preserve,its texture and perfect 
appearance for more than twenty years; founded 
upon this principle, a patent was obtained for 
preserving meat and other substances^the invention 
of Dr. Ryan, of scientific celebrity; he, by peculiar 
apparatus, contrived to apply tins principle* t o tlfe 
common concerns of life, and man? expprfinents of 
a curious and highly satisfactory naturg resulted 
from his investigations. It is in a medicinal point 
of view, that carbonic acid assumes its, most im¬ 


portant features. Fouvcroy ascei^ained tljaf carbonic 
acid largely diluted with air, could he. inhaled 
without dagger, and recommended its use tclpatietits 
who-have symptoms «of ulceration or inflammation 



of the lungs, and asserted that \t ’would either cure 
these complaints^, or retard their c destructive effects. 

i * 

Water artificially impregnated with this gas, was 
recommended by Dr’. { Pcrcival, who esteemed it 
highly medicinal r in pulmonic consumptions, and 
in malignant fevers, and even in cases of that 
malignant scourge “ cholera,’’ it has been found of 

' i 

considerate utility, so much so, in fact, as to render 
it afe an adjunct indispensably necessary. Many 
successful practitioners in the treatment of this 
disease, have not hesitated to attribute wonderful 
effefets to the administration of effervescing draughts 
with the medicine prescribed^ Its general adminis¬ 
tration in one form or other by the .faculty, and the 
quantities of carbonated fluids consumed, speak at 
once to its beneficial effects and highly salutary 
influence. Those waters imported fronst*abiO¥tu,*'anu 
so highly recommended, for their salutary effects 
upon the constitution, contain large quantities of 
this gas 5 those of Pyrmont Spa, and Seltzer, are 
instances; tli^ last, particularly, is highly impreg¬ 
nated with this acid. ThcSe waters are so pleasaht 
«fi^d inVigorating, that various imitations have been 
made in “this country, and sold under the name of 
Single*, aiyl* Double Soda Water, aftd are equal, if 
not preferable to the natural waters imported from 
the continent. The term Aerated Water may, how¬ 
ever, be popularly applied to a variety of acidulous 
anct alkaline beverages, more or less impregnated 
wi?h carbonic acid, or fixed air, and. a^ the manu¬ 
facture of these liauids has ofolate vears become of 
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considerable extent, we purpose here describing the 
different modes and apparatus employed. Among 
*the earliest of these contrivance adapted* to the 
preparation of small quantities of aerated water, is 
the apparatus invented by \lr. Nooth, and known 
as “ Nooth’s Apparatus 5” this consisted of three 
glhss vessels, fitted orte within the other; the lower 
vessel was for the purpose of generating the'gas, 
and was termed the “ generator,,” muriatic acid and 
marble being employed for its production ; the gas 
being generated by its own pressure, lifted a small 
valve, and entered the second or‘middle receiver, 
containing the water or other fluid fo be aerated, 

« o ^ / 

the upper receiver being merely to receive the 
sm-plus gas, and to guard in some measure agamst 
accidents from explosion. This apparatus waS;- 
litfttT, v n , §fc*»n discontinued, not only on account 
of the liability to accidents—should the different 
‘parts by any cause become disarranged,—but also 
because it was found that the fluid, after being 
prepared in this machine, was contaminated with 
portions of the acid employed,—these having been 
carried over mechanically by tlic gas.. Thejue%> 
practice, and the one most generally followed, was* 

m 

to impregnate* the fluid with the gy ^om a 
generator, kept separate and distinct faun the sub¬ 
stance to be aerated. A number of patent maehines 
have been invented, these b^ng, in,fact, ipere 
generators, in which- the gas could be collected 
under gre^t pressure ; *. from thence, by * peculiar 
apparatus, it might «be transferred, and made to 
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impregnate any desired substance. Manufacturers 
of soda Water,, &c., now generally employ mechani¬ 
cal means to forcp the -gas into the water, or fluid^ 
contained within the 'bottles; this is accomplished 
by the use of a transferring pump or syringe, which 
is connected at one end with the receiver containing 
the gas, and at the other with a vessel, or single 
bottle of waiter. * 

These machines, .admirably fitted for the purpose 

% ^ r t 

intended,—the preparation of these aerated fluids, 
on an extensive scale, become however a consider¬ 
able' inconvenience, if required for the preparation 
of repeated 'small quantities, no private person 
could command ouch extensive apparatus, or ma¬ 
nage it supposing all other difficulties surmounted. 
• The invention of some contrivance, for the accom¬ 
plishment of the purposes of the abor-e 
on a scale adapted for private use, has long been a 
desideratum, and has occupied no small amount 
of the inventive ingenuity of man. Numberless 
have been the, attempts to construct such apparatus. 
Some have in part succeeded, others have rendered 

X JL c • 

«4h^jma<cer somewhat more convenient, by the use 
••‘of SyphoSi .receivers, containing the fluid already 
w charged: ^he charging being an operation requiring 
extensive apd powerful apparatus, and therefore, 
only to be accomplished,at the manufacturers, when 
the tfontent%of the* Receiver become exhausted, 

: . no,w arrive at that point wherein we are 

enabled to introduce the new: patent machine, known 
ass-^Masters’* Patent Aerated JV^ater .Machine,” ftie 
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only one of its kipd now extant. By its aid, we 
may, in a few minutes, prepare any aerated water 
we please, nor are we confined tq waters o®Iy,—all 
other "beverages, no matter of what description, 
are as easily prepared. To *this apparatus is 
attached no unwieldly appurtenances,—the whole 
nlachine, generator, *and receiver, ^occupying but 
the space of a small table vase or decanter. • Let 
us examine the action of this apparatus, and Com¬ 
pare its qualities with those of which ^e have 
already spoken. In the first place, the acid gene¬ 
rated is obtained from much more pleasant materials 
fhad is commonly*the case,—the use of marble and 
hydrochloric acid, &c.,—being here replaced by 
compounds of the alkaline bases, the natural ingre¬ 
dients of all mineral waters. By their decompoBK* 
L'lU'hinsic acid, of a much purer character, is 
obtained, and any amoupt of impregnation is ef¬ 
fected. The apparatus, in its various modifications, 


is extremely simple, and so contrived as to require 
but the smallest amount of attention or manipula¬ 
tion. A child may aS easily prepare soda watdr 
as any other person, and quite at effectually, fo?J^ 
is impossible to err in the preparation, yhft machine 
being almost aft automaton. I have for* qp&ny years ‘ 
been impressed with the value and cqpvenience of 
such a machine, could it be perfected* and.have, 
through a like period, devotee! mui^i *time. and 
attention in accomplishing such aim. During the 
numerous experiments tnecessarily dependLnt^ upon 
such a course, I have contrived a great variety .of 
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etone however feeing r sufficiently .perfect 
ifeoomplete the object 1 , I had in view, although 
to a great degree fulfilling the desired purpose, and 
in attentive hands, a vessel in every way perfect; 
still, I wished to bring it to that pitch of excellence 
which would ensure its success, and remove all 
chance of impediment to its introduction. This I 
have accomplished, and can with confidence recom- 
mendits' use, as an article in every way fitted for 
employment, and one, by means of which, the most 
ignorant may at once prepare the most* choice and 
delightful beverages. 

I will now describe the apparatus in its various 
modifications, and the mode of procedure in the 
preparation of aerated fluids. 

The general form is that 
presented in the aecoutpsflying” 
sketch, (fig. 1). It consists of 
two portions, the generator, A, 
and the receiver, B. It will be 
noticed, that the generator has 
attached a pipeC, which reaches 
up its interior, and dips to the 

bottom- of the receiver. This 

* 

is double, and ^constructed so 
as to have two channels, one 
within the other. The outer 
Aobci commcuees at tithe top of the generator, and 
i&&ontinued to within about one inch of the bot- 
tonf pf -sie apparatus; the* inner pipe^ however, 
leads from tile bottom of the <*receiver to the tap,, 
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and .has no communication with the generator, it 
being only for the, purpose of extracting the fluid 
after it is aerated. The mode of manipulation is as 
follows :—Unscrew the generator from the receiver 
at 6, and fill the receiver with water, or ale, wine, 
beer, &c., up to the dotted line, and again tightly 
connect the apparatus. Now unscrew the upper 
portion of thie generator at C, and half fijl the Atme 
with water, then introduce the powders for* the 
elimination of the gas, (these, are supplied with the 
machine), life bi-carbonate of soda being placed in 
first, and again connect the apparatus as quick as 
jjpsSlble; the vessel is now prepared, and the whole 
process completed. Cliemical action is set up, and 
carbonic acid gas abundantly liberated •, by its wn 
pressure it is drawn through the outer tube into tBS 
‘ I‘ee^W7"’T*feere it fully saturates any substance 
placed there for impregnation. 


Fig 2 . The next form of appara* 

tus (fig. 2), is perhaps, still 
*iHr better fittedjfor use, anddif- 

* fers from the last in having 
*be generator at tile low'fei^ 
m portion af thq stoparatus.*’ 

m mm IT The manner of jdsing is as ' 
WjjjiW follows; Unscrew the top, 

c A, and by means of a fun- 

nel, peur in th§ material to* 
be aerated up to the-dotted 
line *, having so done, dgain secure A in ks f^rtner 
position. Next unsenew the generator 1 st 0 , (holding 
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vessel in an inclined position), and pour in water 

tmtil it fills the generator about half full. This 
accomplished, introduce the powders required to 
generate the gas, and .again secure the top of the 
generator, C, firmly in its place,—set the apparatus 
in its proper position, and the whole affair is com¬ 
pleted. The action is evident the moment the 
machine ipi thus prepared,* the water mixing with 
the powders contained in the generator., chemical 
action is set up (precisely as in the former opera¬ 
tion), and pure carbonic acid gas is lib^ted. This 
is fdrced upwards, and enters the receiver, B. The 
contents of the vessel are afterwards drawn off 
by the tap connected with the tube. Sometimes 
this* apparatus is contained within another, lepre- 
-^ented in the accompanying fig. 3, at E. This is 


Fig 3 Iig 3. 



I 

for c t^ie purpose of cooling 6 at the £amg time that 
the above operation is going on. This machine is 
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somewhat similar tjp the last; having, however, the 
addition of a coolipg apparatus, as described; the 
'different parts still remaining ijn^Ltered. , When in 
use, the outer vessel, E, is # 'filled with a freezing 
mixture or ice, in addition to the usual process of 
preparation. 


• Another form consists of having the receiver, A, 

® ® _ _ _ 

and generator, B, as herein represented (fq^4.) 'The 

apparatus ,is unscrewed at a, a, and 4 . 


water poured into the upper/vessel, A, 
to the dotted line; the two are again, 
firmly connected. The vessel is inclined, 
^pd'tlie generator supplied with waiter 
and the powders, in the same manner 
‘as previously pointed out. The gas 
enters the receiver, A, the contents of 
wfrfohf^ifre^iecoming fully impregnated 
are drawn off at the tap^ as us^al. 




A more complete arrangement is perhaps the fol- 
F> c lowj^g, (fig. 5), wherein we 

find the apparatus is still 
'more simplified, the genera¬ 
tor being# contained within^ 
the reader, ~r the whole* 
being enclosed *iy an outer 
casing, by which means it is 
surrounded, if required, with 
a freezing mixture*, and^hus 
reduced to the temperature 
♦of ice-water.; This, ajjpjfra- 
tus. differs froln the former 
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o^^bs; described, only in the position in which, the 
generator, B, is B placed, being hei£ in the same direc¬ 
tion asdfche recei^Br # They may both, by this con-, 
trivance, be charged without the trouble of moving 
the machine to & different position;—the various 
parts are the same as already described. 

It is advisable to make use of the compounds 
employed /or generating gas in a state of crystalli¬ 
zation, great facilities in manipulation being thereby 
gained.' When requiifgd to aerate wines, beer, &c., 
these do not require so much gas as water alone 
woifld; therefore in these instances only half the 
quantity of the crystals are made use of to furnish 
the gas for aeration. Liquids, when of a high 
temperature, will only with difficulty contain this* 
^fas; the liquid should therefore be as cold as 
c$a be conveniently procured, in o *dgi 1 llia r it 
may imbibe the gas more quickly, and become 
more rapidly reduce! in temperature. The usual 
quantity of compounds employed to charge one of 
these small machines is about five drachms of bi- 
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darbonate of soda, and eight drachms of crystallized 

-tartaric" acid. Ill is found in practice that from 
“twenty to thirty ^feutes is ample time for the water 
to becem^fhlly charged. Should a# alkaline water 
be preferred, it is only necessary! to add a small 
quantity o£ the soda compound tothe watei m the 
receiver pqpvious *tj^> charging, *Jt will be seen 
at once from these descriptions, how very simple 
and ^asy of management ii the wfcoie contrivance; 
and from thl’ lact that the compound ^wheUipnce 
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prepared, may be* kept without injury or deterio- 
rq£en for any length of time, coopted with the 
*gTeat ccmvemdence of being enabled' to withdraw it 
in quantities suited to our taste and pleasure, we 
may without impropriety conclude, that the ob¬ 
stacles so long opposed to the introduction of 
aerated waters are entirely overcome*, instead of, 
as in former years we Were compelled t^lo (when 
so inclined), purchase a ^bottle of soda # Water, 
which at best, when mueh/dseff, becomes expen¬ 
sive, we may now prepare an equally strong com¬ 
pound, and a much purer article * at a very trilling 
' S ^e©st # after the first oujlay for the apparatus. 

Tlie operations of this invention arc not con¬ 
fined solely to such model apparatus as herein 
described, for purposes of more general wants} 
such W* for hotels, and other places of public 
resort,—they arc increased ini proportion so as to 
be equally fitted for large or /mall parties. Their 
value for such places, as as for ships, &c., 

maybe better imagined than described*, and their 
economy is too evident to need ^ny comment here. 
The aerated water machines are /omposed oi^gltfss^ 
and earthenware, materials WiQWknown ^br their 
purity and excellence for such purposes* is also 
protected from injury by means of an •utqj casi»g, 
either Of canC, metal, or gutta-pqjeha, &e. WheTe, 
however, it is rendered, from |fcs si fee, ift convergent 
to employ glass,* it is replaced by potcelaitf,—an 
equally beaufrM * material ; being, hoWetei^ 
this purpose) much tUbre economical. * 
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U&bChinefc are well adapted for all 
private purposes; onb ot ffteaci^is- capable of con¬ 
taining : «about fiVo car six times the contents of an" 
ordinary soda-water beetle, and when once prepared, 
m&y, as previously pointed out, be consumed at 
pleasure. It has long been, and may now be con¬ 
sidered impossible*, to obtain that amount, of pressure 
found in the common soda-water bottle, so highly 
nteee&sary to the perfection of this compound. This 
notion, hoyever, is ^mistaken one, and in these 

v 

machines fluid .may be as fully impregnated as by 
any * other process extant, with a difference in the 
amount of labour required, and the expensfe gf. 
producing it,^—rendering any comparison with this 
apparatus impossible. The machines are duly 
-proved and tested as to their freedom from any 
imperfection, which might interfere —whir their 
operations; and grpkt ca^ejias been taken-to render 
them in. every way as ornamental as they are useful. 
Connected also with \his portion of our subject, is 
another appliance, differing somewhat in its pur¬ 
poses, but in action effecting valuable results ; it is 
-fett’ the purpose ok invigorating compounds tbat have 
‘become^dnl^. and^jgfcipid, by exposure, and restoring 
to tiMm\theit pristine vigour. Champagne, ale, 
belaud m#ny other like compounds, are rend&ed, 
if left tbr .any time exposed, extremely Vapid and 
iraj^lataMa* Noting can be more unpleasant (as 

■ thin • fbese liquids, wheli they have her 
cofc&ep^ : dead.” Eet 

ature nf these fluidjs,—we may 
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thus understand the reason of such properties; all 
bodjies which are capable of undergoing fermentation, 
'are found to contain certain # OTganic compounds, 
capable of conversion into others, according to the 
nature, and the period of the fermentation,—thus the 
j uice of the grape; the wort from which beer and 
ate are prepared, are found to contain a quantity of 
sugar, and it is this sugar undergoing decomposition 
that produces the phenomena of whicn we are 
speaking; the constituents o&JjjM substance, during 
the fermenting process, combine with the oxygen of 
the air,—carbonic acid is formed id large quantities, 
4 Uid # given off into the atmosphere. *The escaping 
gas gives rise to the peculiar appearance well known 
under such circumstances. The sugar, during* this 
action, becomes converted into alcohol, and tlwt, 
presence 1 of alcohol, and the intoxicating powers of 
these various drinks, arrowing*to the combinations 
and decompositions taking placelduring fermentation. 
The sharp, brisk character of^fottled liquids is owing 
to the presence of carbonic acid 5 ca$e is taken that 
those beverages are bottfed in proper season, that the 
production of this gas may be con&Aied after bottling, ^ 
and the wine, ale, &c., thus bflgpn e fujlj* nH§rge(t 
with thqgas. Was the substance allowed t^qntinue 
fenftenting, exposed to the atmosphere the wliple 
of this gas would escape, and the liqui 4 woujd be 
rendered perfectly unpalatable, *The r^sen, there¬ 
fore, why such fluids become “dead” when exposed, 
is because of the escape <t£ the carbonic* acid; gas, wad 
it is the replacement •of such loss thatl the macluue 
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in question is intended to effect. o It lias been already 
described in the preceding figures,—those apparatus 
serving 0 to operate upon small quantities; when,- 
however, it is required to act upon much larger 
portions, other kind ol apparatus is employed. If 
we require to re-aerate some compound,—say a 
bottle of wine, beer, or some other fluid, we merely 
place it in the' receiver of, the machine, previously 
described^m lieu of the water, as there, spoken of, 
and the' process is s^ort completed,—the gas fully 
saturating Ihe fluid, add restoring its pleasing and 
valuable qualities. The operation is as easily and 
effectually accomplished on a mqre extensive scale... 
The following imaginary case 0 will render the under¬ 
standing of this most simple:—We will suppose it 


cjp desired to re-aerate a cask of liquid,—be it beer, 
ale, or any other compound, that has lost its brisk¬ 
ness by exposure, the following apparatus is made 
use of. It consists Uolely of a generator, having a 

pipe, the counter-part of that described in 
fig. When about to be employed, the 
top df the generator, A, fig. 6, is removed, 
If/ and theVshlts, as previously (only in larger 
^proportions) introduced. The same action 
\^akes place in this as im> the foregoing 
' machine,—rwith this difference, that ^ the 

j4b '• C . # 7 

' 4 1 gas, in escaping, descends die pipe, and 

| . abates the contents of the cask or vessel, 

, into whic^ the pipe of the machine is 
4 $-, fixed. The' follo(mng sketch represents 
r4fe|apparatus fixed tpr use; ^ the cask 
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of beer or ale, and A, the generator, screwed into 
the bung-bole, or my other orifice, made in the 

upper portion of the # cask, to 
receive it; the pipe of the 
generator,.it it here noticed, 
is made of sufficient length 
to reach to the bottom of 
the fluid. The salts •em¬ 
ployed in the foregoing ma- 
chirfes^are all of a jftire and 
highly beneficial character^ they may £e procured 
at any chemist’s, and at a most trifling cost,-*-one 
<■* jjpnfty-wortk being capable of preparing a pint of 
soda-water. In thesd contrivances, all inconveni¬ 
ences are removed ; they require no additional aid 
to render their operations perfect, and when pro- , 
duced, the different beverages are worthy rivals for 
those of the most premier j^ualip now extant. 

Another improvement, sinca oarried out, and in¬ 
tended to remove any inconvenience resulting from 
the escape of the gas in the employ j Fig- g 

ment of 4 the latter contrivance, is aft 
entirely new bottle and stopper, *t^f be 
made use of in connection cy ijj/j he 
preceding apparatus. 

Fig. 8 represents the bottle alluded 
to above; fitted with the stopper, as 
described. The peculiarity will be 
readily understood from the following - 
t description'Thd plt% or stopper* 
manufactured of ipdia-rubber, gutta-j 



'VitflllfllfU.-.-- 
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percha, cork, &c,, is fitted with $ metallic easing, so 
contrived as to lock in the neck pf the bottle (iyhich 
is also prepared Jo Receive it) when once inserted^ 
—thus removing an^ chance of expulsion by the 
pressure from within. It is also arranged that the 
aerating apparatus previously described (fig. 6) may 
be inserted, by forcing the pointed pipe through the 

^ C a 

stopper to, the bottom of «the bottle, and aerating 
the contents,, in a manner precisely shpilar to all 
former Operations. v.When such aeration is complete, 
it is only necessary to Withdraw the apparatus,—the 
cork remaining perfectly safe and secure against any 
escape of gafr or fluid from within. The actidn 
extremely simple^ the elastic ^substance, when punc¬ 
tured, has a great tendency to return to its former 
« position; the moment the opposing force (the tube) 
is removed, it does so, and in its return, is assisted 
by the pressure fronfr within, which, the greater it 
may be,' tends only^to render the apparatus more 
secure.. 

Fig 9 represents the'tap to be 
llsed in withdrawing the "fluid, 
after ft 5s aeratedA 
c I mentiog^oreviously to 
concluding these observations, a 
fa<$ Hoticed e in connection with 
the J dper4ti<jn of these macliines, 
nan^ly, that not only does the 
liqmdcbecome aerated, but greatly 
reduced in temperature, owifig to 
the, decomposition of the -salt* 


Pig. 9. 
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made use of., Whep. speaking of the laws of heat, 
we mentioned the fyuct that' all matters passing from 
hne condition to another more # rfrified, did so on 
account of acquiring a superior quantity of heat, 
and that condensation of all kinds produced an 

• I 

augmentation of temperature, it would seem, there¬ 
fore, that in condensing the carbbnic acid gas in the 
receivers of* the various machines, there should be 
a large amount of heat given off; practice^however, 
has demonstrated to the cont$jfry> and large* masses 
of water may be frozen by the same operation as 
for the production of aerated fluids.* I have, myself, 
.frpzOn considerably blocks of ice by •these means, 
and could, by properly arranging the apparatus, 
produce even greater results. The mere fact of the 
production of cold is easily seen by the vapour of 
water contained in the air becoming condensed, and 
forming a heavy dew upon thef outer surface of the 
machine. The action and its Iffects, at first sight, 
seem paradoxical,—“ the production of cold during 
condensation/’—and puzzlea not onty myself, but 
many friends to whom* I mentioned the circum*- 
stance; upon properly considering* the operation «f 
the apparatus, and partly divesjjn^ our .tlamgEts of 
the process of * condensation, which had^itysorbed 
all *other ideas, the matter was at once evident, 
that the most energetic and powerful action, was 
that proceeding in the generator, where jve find the 
peculiar conditions for the production of. cold, 
matter passing to, 1 mcfre expanded condition, and 
under the ihost favourable circumstances* from the 
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solid to the gaseous state; and an order to exist in 
such condition, a large amount of heat is required; 
this it dbtains from the surrounding apparatus, and 
greatly reduces it in', temperature. ■ It would be 
foreign to our purpose to extend this matter further, 
the subject is one abounding in interesting topics, 
and the modes of appliance &re so various, that 'it 
would Ocgwpy too much space to insert them here. 

One other contrivance, somewhat an auxiliary 
to those afyove desw&^ed, and we will dismiss them 
from our present attention, requesting an inspection 
at the Show-Room and Depfrt, 309, Regent Street, 

where the vkrious machines and their modeB «fr 

( i 

operation are being constantly exhibited. We pur¬ 
pose', by the following contrivance, to enable parties 
to remove wines and other liquids from the bottles 
Containing them, without extracting the cork. This 
most simple applica^on jsall, be at once understood. 

It consist^ first of a cylinder, H, contain¬ 
ing a piston, B, forming together a small 

\r »l 

force pump, by the action of which, air 
may be ( forced into the bottle when 
required; at the bottom of the cylinder 
I* is cons^ed a double pipe, G, the inner 
fetfibe, of which passes to 1 the bottom of 
the bottle, and is connected with the tap* 
D, the outer tube being a connection with 
ifee force pump cylinder and having no 
communication with [the tap . 1 The ma¬ 
chine, is so manufacjjured* that it may . 
bet introduced^in thefsams ipanner as»a 
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corkscrew, through .the cork (as shown in the figure), 
if it. be an aerate^ liquid, such as champagne; 
tip on turning the tap, a requisite quantity may 
be immediately obtained, th£ confined gas forcing 
out the liquid through - the inner* tube, the remain¬ 
ing quantity in the bottle being left, will remain 
so for any length *of time without injury; in 
other fluids, that have* no such force^contsfined 
above theijr surface to accomplish their exit,* the 
use of this apparatus is pecitfiarly adapted; when 
the machine is inserted , 0 an artificial power or 
elastic medium is produced by’pumping iif air 
by fheans of the «mall force pump placed above, 
W^n the wine, &e.,*may be immediately drawn 
. off by the tap, D. The advantages are at‘once 
evident; by the use of this apparatus, a bottle of ■ 
champagne or any other wine ^nay be enjoyed by 
individuals day by day^ it r beitig in their power to 
withdraw any suitable quantity, without in the 
least degree injuring the taste or quality of that 
remaining, and thus smalf portion# may be ex¬ 
tracted until the whole is withdrawn, and, as 
before mentioned, without the removal of tile coi*k. 
In the employment of the patent stopper apdT^ottle 
the tap and pipe may be removed, a& before ex-' 
plalhed, and the apparatus used for a guccess iov+of 
bottles. . • 

There are other forms and modes 'appliance 
embraced under the “ Patent 'Aerated Water Ma- 

* V | • 

chine;” these, he waver, are matters entirely of # tafcte, 
and independent cl*any further arrangement for 

K 
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their employment, or any different process for the 
generation of the gas. 

In the aerated* water apparatus, all manner of 

beverages may be prepared as previously men- 

© m 
tioned, nor are we Confined to such as are m 

common use, seltzer, spa, potash, chalybeate, alka¬ 
line, and all mineral waters can be successfully 
prepared in an artificial manner by this machine; 
for such desired end it is only necessary t to employ 
powder^, provided ahd sold for such machines by 
me. These are to be introduced into the receiver of 
the ^aerated watOr machine containing the water, 
and the aeration carried out as usual. For thogfi,,- 
who delight more in pleasant and delicious drinks, 
compounded of the choicest fruits, I would recom- 
<■ mend my improved syrups, a small wine glass full 
of which placed ir^ the tumbler, previous to the 
aerated water, is a}, most delicious and relishing 
draught. These m[iy also be employed for the 
production of flavoured ices; their employment in 
this latter instance wodld require the assistance of 
One of my patent refrigerating machines. A wine 
gkss fufll of syrup, as before, mixed with the same 
6 uanffeof.oomm oq spring water, as mentioned of 
- aerated wat&r, above, and introduced in a freezing 
apparatus, would in a few minutes furnish a most 
delicipus icp. Tliere are several syrups, all of which 
majr be procured "at my establishment, such as— 
nectaii, raspberry, letiion, ginger ^ &c., &c. 
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26, Wyndliam-Street, 

f •Bryanston-square. 

Dear Sir, —In the course of experiments I have 
conducted at various times with your patent aerated 
water machine, I hawe universally met with the 
utmost success, and willingly lend my recommenda¬ 
tion, after such experience, to its introduction. • 

By its means, and your* dilutions, I haVe been 
enabled to imitate, in th< most perfect manner, 
natural Waters, highly extolled for their salutary 
aijd' medicinal virtues, also to concoct the most 
diversified and deliciods beverages .at present known 
and employed. The rapidity with which the neces¬ 
sary operation is completed, combined with the • 
safety and easy management of jyour machine, will, 

I am sure, render its use universal. I may mention, 
that wherever I have introduced it, in illustration of 
points connected with popular chemistry, during my 
course of lectures in my pi^fessional* engagements, 
f have invariably found ^ts action most perfect, and 
I may add, in many instances, the source of mufih 


wonder and curiosity to those assembled., 

A / ft 


I remain yours, &c., &c., 


EDWARD V. GARDNER, 

• t' 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist, late of th# Royal Polytectjplc Institution. 


Mr. Masters. 



THE IMPROVED 



PASENT CULINARY UTENSILS. 

I 

V * 


It has for a long .time been a desideratum to procure 
some contrivance by means of which the common 
o culinary operations of every-day life might be 
canned on, without^ as is now the case, the applica¬ 
tion of boiling watfer and an open fire heat to the 
materials in procesk oT~ cooking, this procedure 
entailing, the constant attendance of some experienced 
person, in ord^r to cheftk any too great amount of 
heat, and the deterioration of the matter in prepara- 
►. tion. «■ 

'**■ Tha^eyi remarks apply even more particularly in 
-»those .cases <• where it- is desired to concoct some 
delicate confection, to which the smallest amount 

• L C 

of he^t over and above that required in its prepara¬ 
tion, would* prove 1 at once injurious. 

i"fye aetual contaet of water during the process 
of cooking fnany vegetable!, atjd other substances, 
tends in a g^eat measure to destroy their peculiar 
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flavour and native richness, inasmuch as it is 
required, in order to obtain their perfect virtues, 
•tfiat the water already contained in the vegetable 
should be in some measure extracted from them, this 
water forming as it does, in many instances, an 
important item in their composition. 

• That valuable and* important edible the potatoe, 
presenting In its constitution all the elements neces¬ 
sary to the well being and existance of^lian,* con¬ 
tains as much as 7 8 per ceilt. of water, and although 
the difference of the amount of this compound, 
existing hi a cooked and raw potatoe is very tri¬ 
fling, yet, in many instances, indeed*in almost all, 
it is impossible to retain the aroma and flavour of a 
potatoe in the ordinary process of cooking. * The 
“ mealy ” character presented by a well cooked • 
potatoe, so much esteemed by epicures, is especially 
noticed* in potatoes not cooked Jby boiling in water, 
but by the process of steaming. The contact of 
water is not, as previously stated, essentially neces¬ 
sary to the mere process df cooking,—heat is the 
principle agent, and potatoes cooked" by heat alone, 
it may be remembered, are possessed of moft aroma « 
and flavour, and present the u mgaly ”, appearaflffe 
in a much greater degree thdfi when the same £* 
boiled in contact with water. A potatoe, wlien 
cooked, presents to the eye, under a pow,erlul jnicro- 
scope, an appearance of gelatinization, *he granules 
of starch having iswelled from the absorption of ' 
cellular water, andaburs’t the confining,cells asunder. 
To cause tfle gelajimization of starchy an amomit of 
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heat is necessary, equal to about 150° Fah., whether 
this heat he communicated by boiling water or 
otherwise, a precisely similar effect follows; in the 
former instance, however, the matter is exposed to 
the solving influence of the water, and any soluble 
portions become extracted. We may here remark, 
that the flavour of the potatoe is dependant upon 
the presence of a peculiar principle termed u pota- 
teine<.;” tins principle is soluble in water, may it not 
therefore be owing tb the extraction of this “ pota- 
teine” during boiling thatf the potatoe looses so much 
of its “ epicurian 'richness.” 

In making many conserves,, it is absolutely 
necessary that the heat should be regulated for a 
great length of time, and care taken that no increase 
beyond such set point be gained, or otherwise the 
compound in process of preparation is entirely 
spoilt. The consummation of this end is always a 
difficult and tedious task, and cannot, however care¬ 
fully undertaken, be at all times successfully carried 
out. I have constructed a number of utensils, to 
overcome the '"difficulties tb which we have ad¬ 
verted. *■ They are, as will be seen from a perusal 
of the descriptions annexed, extremely simple, and 
aw«ll calculated for abs the purposes 'desired as well 
as being very portable and economical. * 

: R g . i represents a saucepan, in which the arti¬ 
cles t are cooked hy steam, and also by the external 
application of hot water to the, inner vessel. In 
this» saucepan or vessel there a|e two casings, an 
inn,er and an ^ outer casing $ ,th$ outer' one being 
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Fig. 1. 



filled with water $t the plug, «, which acts as a 
safety valve; for tLis purpose I surrotmd it with 
vulcanized india-rubber, whiclj ensures a *uniform 
amount of elasticty; this, ^however, would only 
be requisite where the 
cover is fitted closely, 
and secured down. 

These remarks will also 
be applicable to the 
other vessels herein de¬ 
scribed. The water 
being filled to the height 
of, the plug, a, encircles the inner vessel, 6, &, heat¬ 
ing it by contact; anH when steam is evolved, it 
descends through a channel or channels oit the 
extension of 6, and entering at the bottom of which, • 
it ascends through, and assists in cooking the 
articles contained in the inner vessel, which is 

m * 1 

furnished with a double bottom, the lower one 
being for the purpose of receiving the condensed 
water, and thereby keeping4he article under opera- 
tion dry, and also as a f&ceptacle for any water that 
may boil over. A perforated tray, d, is als<f shoWn 
here in addition to the bottom, e. • , « / 

Fig. 2 represents a MueepJm, constfhc$ed«vith%i* 
double casing, but haling in addition |tn arrange¬ 
ment. for catching or preventing the return of the 
condensed water on the articles under Operation, as 
before the vapour ^enters the inner vessel by the 
pipes,. e, c, and passing upwards concfensjs op the 
underside, of* the co|er, which should pe of such an 





















Fig. 2. 



inclination as to cause the condensed water to 

tr 

adhere to, and'trickle down, the underside towards 
the circvmference^ 'vyhere it is received in a return 0 
lip or collector, < 7 , which has at one end a conical 

spout, A, into which the 
whole is collected; this 
conical spout fits into 
• the top of a pipe, i, by 
which it is conveyed 
below the level of the 
water in the outer ves¬ 
sel. The conical spout, 
4 A, should be fitted so as 

to prevent any egress of stdam in that direction. 
By this arrangement, the dropping or depositing of 
r condensed water on the articles under operation is 
prevented, which is^ofttimes very detrimental. 

Fig 3 repre-. Flg . 

sents a fish-kettle, 
in which the de- 
c scending pipes, c, 
c, are' employed to ( 

4 cdfavey c the steam 
b*elow 9 &rforated 
Attorn, in addi- ^ 
tion to ,the f ,strainer, in orddr that the steam liiay 
have ccqual. effect over the entire area of the kettle, 
andctherdbj* ensure a uniform degree of cooking to 
the whole contents, * £ 

i? 0 V 

c Fjg. ^represents a sauce or stewpan, having a 
water compartment, with descending steam pipes, 
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c, from which the steam' issues into the inner 
vessel id; a third vessel, e i is jolaoed within 
• ’ Fig 4 tile* casing, •d 1 and 

' which may be of. 
greater or less depth, 
having the sides and 
bottonj exposed to 
the action of * the 
steam. The vessel, 
d, should tie fur¬ 
nished with a safety 
valve escape aperture, to regulate the temperature 
required. The contents of the vessel, e, may thus 
have a uniform degree of heat ensured for their 
preparation. 

I also further propose to remedy the unpleasant * 
character acquired by some compounds when allowed 
to remain in contact with.|he metal of which the 
cooking utensil may be constructed. This difficulty 
l^have encountered, afid removed by employing an 
inner vessel, made of porcefain, for Containing the 
materials in process of preparati(yi„ or those already 
prepared. The apparatus may be described, as 
follows't— * • * * 

Fig. 5 represents a cyfinar^utensil or «ajrtiepail, 4 
in \^hich the improvement consists in the employ¬ 
ment of a lining of porcelain, earjhenware, or other 
similar substance, in order to obviate metallic <jon- 
tact with the contents. J am aware thjit a msrterial 
usually denominated porcelain has hcretofore.heen 
employed as, an in*i5r coating to culbiary utensils, 
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but which is incorporated with, .or made to adhere 
to, the vessel tp which it is applied, and is only ap¬ 
plicable^ particuJar e ware. The heat to which these* 
utensils are subjected, 1 causes the expansion of the 

materials, which however 
being in unequal propor¬ 
tion, is detrimental to the 
lining. To obviate this 
I form a separate vessel; 

•«, is the lining of porce¬ 
lain or similar substance, 
encased in tin plate, copper, or other metal suitable 
for the exterior, b ; a saucepan of “this description '-is ' 
at once durable sftid inexpensive, and at 'the same 
time possesses all the advantages manifest in the 
1 permanent lining •, these utensils are also capable ot 
being readily repaired. To allow the escape of air, 

I insert a small tube between the two vessels. 

Fig. 6 represents a vessel termed a stock-pot, 



being for containing soups, Si order to preserve 
.them in a" heated state 1 , p . 6 



or otherwise, without the 
liability of injuring them. 


It consists l of ;f double 
"vessel, 4 6, the outer 
owe, a, being of metal, 
and the inner of porce- 
Jainf or otlier analogous 
material, hot water being 
introduced in the space 
\ between the two vessels, 
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at the plugged aperture, will retain the heat for a 
great length of time, and, if necessary, the vessel 
•may be placed on the fire, without fear «f injury 
to the contents. 


Fig. 7 represents a vessel known as a biscuit- 

pan, but which has hitherto consisted only of a 

• . 

Fic 7 single vessel. It is used 

for the purpose of beat¬ 
ing up or whisking bat- 
*ters. Thi| improved 
/ pan is formed either of 
metal or earthen vfare, 
inclosed within an ex¬ 



terior vessel, furnished with a plugged aperture, 
for the introduction of hot water, by which the 
requisite- heat may be obtained, or, if desired, it* 
may be placed on the fire without danger to the 


contents. s ,, . 

Fig. 8 represents an apparatus for containing 


fjoups, and prepar¬ 
ing coffee on a more 
extensive scale; a, 
is an internal cliam¬ 
ber for contain¬ 
ing water, and is 
suitable for the ap¬ 
plication of heat 
thereto, so that it 
may he retained at* 



the boiling ^oint, or any less degree of heat, thowhter 
being drawji off to h suitable height,by the tap, b. 
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The two side vessels, c, c, are receptacles for contain¬ 
ing soups, formed of porcelain, in order to preserve 
the contents for any length of time without suclf 
injury as would result from metallic contact. The 
centre vessel, d, is for the infusion or decoction of 
coffee. This vessel is also formed of porcelain, or 
similar material, in order to ‘prevent any injurious 
effedt from the retention of the decoction of coffee 
within it. In preparing coffee with this,apparatus, 
it is placed within tlie • double strainer, c, and 
boiling water poured noon it, the extract being 
further enhanced by the heat applied externally 
to d. The decoction of the coffee passing through 
the double strainer, e, is received in the vessel, d, 
where it is retained until required. A third strainer, 
f, is placed in the bottom of d, through which the 
coffee is passed when being drawn off 5 the perco- 
lation through this .strainer is slow, on account of its 
passing through a cloth or woven fabric. The 
interior of the strainer, /, is therefore of such dimen¬ 
sions as will contain the requisite amount required 
a‘t one time. TJie u coffee Ihus^ prepared is drawn 
off by' the tap, g 1 in communication with the 
strained /, <,by a <pipe, h. In order that the contents 
\>f the <- strainer may Ye readily drawn off, an air 
supply pipe^ i, is provided, fat the admission of air 
to the pip6 f A, and strainer, /, rendering the with- 
drayal independent of the further percolation of 
the coffee from the‘bulk, 8 whifth proceeds slowly 
after the space has been vacated,—the air escaping 
from thence ai-j it entered. 
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Upon a more extensive scale, where it is necessary 
that & greater number of materials be cooked in the 
•same atmosphere, requiring, m^ny of them,*different 
amounts of heat,—such as in''ovens, &c.,—I have an 
apparatus or index, to be affixed to the oven. Its 
operation is as follows:— 

• Fig. 9 represents an* improved indicator, applicable 
to ovens, for the purpose of indicating wh£n to 
introduce .different articles in ^cooking. ft consists 
simply of a scale, graduated so as to ^ indicate the 
proper temperature for eacjh particular purpose that 
* ' Fig. 9. • 



may be required; a, is a glass tube, liemletically 
sealed, and containing mercufy, which may placfed 
in^iny convenient or conspicuous positjpn, ^tnd con¬ 
nected with a metal .tube, c, containing mercury, 
proceeding from the interior of the o’vfen,—th^ ex¬ 
pansion of the mfereusy, from heat % causing it to 
rise. The; scale, /, is graduated, as* will ba ^een, 
with applet, tarts, * confectionary, ujeats, poultry, i 
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Set.) Ac., indicating when such should be introduced, 
and the temperature retained during their stay in 
the ovea. These*different graduations are arranged 
on the outer circle, while the time to remain is 
indicated by the inner circle. Other means may 
be resorted to, for indicating the heat in connection 
with this scale, a? in the pyrometer, or by the 
expansion^ of mercury in »a tube, having a float, 
actuating a hand, as in the wheel baroipetcrt' 

The Second department under this head comprises 
a few modifications of a# apparatus to prepare an 
infusion of coffee, without the trouble find incon¬ 
venience attendant upon the usual proceeding. 
Many improvements have of ldte years been effected 
in ut6nsils for the preparation of this beverage, and 
< for remedying the employment of fish-skin, egg, 
&c., in clarification^ the use of which is most ob¬ 
jectionable,—for although such materials effectually 
clarify, yet such clearness is purchased at the 
expense of the strength and virtue of the compound. 
The great improvement} as yet adopted, has been 
generally deperJdan£ upon filtration,—but in almost 
all such improvements, the filter requires so much 
time to'e/fect its* object, that the beverage becoiffes 
salach reduced in teihperatwrc, and 1 therefore very 
insipid, and ( unpleasant to th\ palate. It has bl-en 
ascertained, also that the fiest and most perfect 
manjuer of 'preparing coffee is by infusion, and im¬ 
mediate percolation ,—arid tli^t bailing this bbverage 
tends * to destroy its nutritive and invigorating 
qualities. From these premises we should consider 
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that apparatus in which the hot water could be 
brought into contact with the coffee, and the 
jiftusion filtered at the same, tune, as the most 
efficient. Considering myself in like manner, I 
have constructed an apparatus fulfilling all these 
purposes, which, in some of its modifications, I will 
now describe. • ^ 

Fig. 10 represents a coffee-pot, or vessel for* the 

infusion of coffees It 
* consists of an*interior 
chamber, formed of 
porcelain, or other si¬ 
milar substance; tills 
'/is fitted to the interior 
of a metallic Vessel, 

5 , having a space of • 
gibater cubical con¬ 
tent than the vessel, 
a. Water is introduced 
to this vessel at the 
plugged passage, c, % 
wl^icji^as before men¬ 
tioned, with reference to cooking utensils, abts a# a 
safety valve. The coffee to be infused is placed 
within the bag*filter and^straffier, d. On th§ boiliii^ 
of 4 he water, consequent on the externa] application 
of heat, the steam generated presses on the .water 
between the vessels, a and 6, causing itS ascen^ up 
the tubds, e, e, and *to V' ejected on the perforated 
cover of the strainer, d, through which it des«effds, 
passing through the "coffee into the vqssel, a ; when 
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the filtration is complete, the strainer, d,is removed. 
The decoction will be kept hot by the external 
water, which will alsp facilitate the better extraction? 
of the coffee. Coffee'may remain in this vessel for 
a length of time without detriment thereto, and may 
be re-heated through the medium of the surrounding 
water, which, howler, will, in most cases, retain 
its heat for the time required. 

Fig. 11* represents another arrangement of appa- 


* 

Fig. 1». 


ratus, for the ready production 
of ^ecoctions of coffee. In this 
case it consists of*a double 
chamber,—ene, a, for receiv¬ 
ing the* coffee to be infused, 
and the other, 6, the water. 
Both these vessels are securely 
attached, having their upper 
surfaces in the same plane, 
for the purpose of fitting the 
cover, c, so as to enclose both, 
and effectually separate one 
from flie other, at the same 

t ' 

time,—which is effected by 
screwing it > down, by the 
« thumb-bolts, d, and inter- 

pqping a # thickness of vulcanfczed india-rubber be¬ 
tween, the, cover and its points of contact. The 
covejj:, c, is* furnished with a suitable stand, for 
holding a jug^, or other repeiybr of the infusion. 
The!* qpffee, on being introduced to the chamber,' c, 
is retained by a bag filter, /, fitted by its* supporting 
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ring to the vessel, c, so as to prevent the passage of 
water otherwise than through the filter* The whole 
apparatus having been secured, as shown, with the 
requisite quantity of Water' and coffee in their 
respective vessels, steam is generated by the appli¬ 
cation of a sprit lamp or other heat to the bottom 
of 6, which cause* the water to ^ise jn the pipe, h, 
and thence ’ descending on the coffee in j;he filter, 
passing through which, the deoootion rises up the 
pipe, i, and iB conveyed intb the jug plpcdcf for its 


reception, as shown, whicji may J>e removed and 

replenished at pleasure. • 

'Fig. 12 represents a vessel for the infusion of 

coffee in large quantities. It consists of A double 
0 

vessel, a and 6, as before, the inn^r being of por¬ 
celain or other analogous substance. Cfcffee is a 


Fig. 12. 



prepared by planing it 
.within . the double 
strainer, d, and haying 
boiling water jwfcred 
"upon it, tiie decoCtbn is. 
further, learned through 

the cloth straif^r* *d, 
adapted for «tte. se«p« 
tfbn of the quantity th*P 
may be required at one 
time,, as before explain¬ 
ed, with r&ferenc^ to 


fig. 10, .and like tbit furnished with an air ttbe, e, 


the infusion being drawn off at the tap, /. • The 
coffee Is retained at* a uniform temperature by the 











in <«h® which • is 

*0k subjected sttf the action of ^ hotplate, or some 
eqmvaknt. tkescefor. f The internal «i*ain<}p, ( c, being 
removed, 1 the infosioii of coffee may be kept hot 
without being subject to the-injurious effects arising 
from the use of metal vessels, or from burning, by 


the direct application of heat 'to the Teasel -contain¬ 
ing the coffee. 

Fi$ f B represents another arrangement of appa¬ 
ratus for tfye infusion of coffee, furnished with the 

Fis 13f inner porcelain vessel, 

a, in whiclf the de¬ 
pository, by for the cof¬ 
fee is supported from a 
single arm, c * forming 
the tube for the passage 
of the boiling" water. 
This tube has a conical 
piece, d, fitted to a cor¬ 
responding seat in tlic 
top of the vertical con- 
' °duit pipe, e. The de¬ 

pository, 6, is furnished with the, usual strainer, /, 
?sd has (its cover fitting moderately tight, so that 
'tale pressure of the steam in thK orcjtlr vessel causes 
fjbe wat^r (as before explain^) to pass «p the tube, 
Ml r thence through the Coffee in the vessel, b. 

imfobidn passing through the strainer, /, is 
deposited in< the porcelain , Vestel, ». The vessel 
may now beremoved from 4he anterior by simply 
raising*tim conical part, 4, from its sent, that being 





the only point * of. eon noetic®. "Db water in< the 
outer Vessel in this, as well as the other coffee 
•jfots, should he placed at suqh «a height «chat the 
required quantity may pass over when it has fallen 
to the lower end of the pipe, e, as below which the 
flow will cease; should any subsequent addition 
he required, more Water should be introduced at 
the plug, < 7 , and again ^caused to boil; ^or instead 
of depending on the amount of water irt *the *outer 
vessel containing a superabundant suppjy, *Shd stop¬ 
ping the passage up the # tube, by opening the 
plug, gr, a*stop-coefc may be applied for the purpose, 
by which the steam generated may escape, without 
effecting any pressure on the surface of the water. 
The apparatus shown at fig. 17 is represented 
amounted on a stand for the application of a spirit* 
lamp, or other heating apparatus. 

£ig. 14 represents 
an arrangement of ap¬ 
paratus on the principle 
of heating by moans of 
the ^lolf^water chamber. 
The coffee is iiffusedfin 
this apparatus by p*rs;- 
itLg water on# the coffee 
placed in the jstrainqrs 
or filters, a, while the 
heat is mftifltained or 
increased by meajpfe the water in the surround¬ 
ing space, hi Two spouts, c and d, are fitted "One 
to each veSsfel, by •which arrangement either hot 



,wa*^or an mfowonol coffee wff foiforinefo? c, 
befog', mi»«taarffoa< wifo the hofc;wa*ear, and #,.wifo 
foe porcelain vessel containing the infusion. > 

* 16 represents an arrangement of apparatus 

in which, the vessel for containing the coffee is 
attached to the cover and removed with it The 


Pi*, ta. 



cover, a, has a hollow 
crown connected with, 
the ascending pipe, 6, 
by the channel, e j the 
crown has a performed 
distributor, <i, with a 
tubular stud, for secur¬ 
ing the filter, e, which 
is drawn up against a 
washer of vulcanized 
india-rubber, /, of the 
.screw-nut, g; foe close 


fitting of foe cover, and the junction of the pipe, A, 


and channel, c, are also ensured by foe game thick¬ 


ness of rubberf the whole being op foe same plane; 
foe cover is secured by foe' lqgg, h. A, and binding 
screws, 4, i. The coffee to fce Infused is placed in 
foe; fflter a e, which is ticxeffofc up to foe, cover 
described, t and, foe whole s^fpred in its position. 
The action of this apparatus is Similar to those 
already specified, and will* not, therefore, require 
|ptther defceuption. This apparatus, which is appli- 
iOable for the infusion of huge quantities of coffee, 
attached jfo it an indicator, for foe purpose of 
contents # fofootoer vessel at any given 
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point; thisdufficffcar floatswith » 

stem, 2, passing through: the cover,. which stem is 
graduated, to show the mumhe»‘of cups'of coffee 
remaining in the vessel, which will be indicated 
by the height it stands above thacover, the stem, /, 
being loosely fitted to the aperture through -the 
sover, in order to permit of itA free. movement, and 
also for the escape of -air from the inner vessel. 
Tlie float, k, should be of porcc^a&r 0* material 

unaffected by the infusion*, as it slwayu •rena^ips 
partially immersed therein. , ' j • * f 
Fig. 16 represents an apparatus for filtering and 
hcRting water or any liquid, and is intended for the 


ri(r J6 purposes pf an urn. 

It is divided into two 

oompe?tmepts, a and* 
V, having $ communi¬ 
cation by means of a 
tube, e, carried down 
towards the bottom of 
6; the upper part of 
tfyis. ^ripe terminates 
in a chamber‘contain¬ 
ing-sponge, or 
s other filtering mafe- 
i rial, e. T^e louder 

chamber, b. is formed with a conical 'bottom, frdm 
the apex of which a worm or spits! channel, 
d, is conducted, ahd passes out at* the side; the 
heat evolved from the, spirit lamp*, is 4hu# 
ducted through the body of the water, exposmg 


ing -sponge, or 


'nmf inn 
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a greater or less extended surface, according to the 
length of the pipe, d. On the boiling of the 
water, the steam generated pressing on the surface 
of the water (the chamber being filled at the elastic 
ping aperture), causes it to ascend the pipe, c. The 
water being thus partly purified by leaving the 
deposit resulting frpn boiling"in the chamber, 6, is 
further purified by' passing through the filtering 
substance!, e. The water will be retained in the 
upper Tfessel, «, so long as heat be applied to the 
bottom of the chamber, b; but when all owed'* to 
cool, it descends to the vessel, 6, until heat be again 
applied. The-lower chamber should be fumislred 
with a stop-cock,,, for the purpose of regulating the 
escape of steam; or it may be allowed to pass up 
. the pipe, «, when the water has fallen to the lowest 
point, by which arrangement it will pass through the 
water in the upper chamber, and out at the cover. 

In all these different culmary apparatus great 

superiority is gained over any other contrivance; 

■ 

it will be notimed, upon«observation, that the parts 
re so disposed* as to present a large amount of 

* heating * surface to the fire, at the same time that 

• * 

tl^. a rater, contained exposed to such heating surface 
ifc^nowlwffiti of greater bwdy 'tlian is absolutely neces¬ 
sary; by these means, the water may soon die 
brought to,, the boiling point, and the various 

l • 

articles cooked in a much less space of time than 

* in the, ordinary process. e w 

Thps, a pptatoe cooked by the most improved 
^ means at present before the public, v^ill require 
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at least thirty minutes; whereas, in the use of the 
preceding utensil, only half that time is necessary. 
Neither do these considerations* embody* all the 
conveniences enjoyed in the use of this improve¬ 
ment. The apparatus is also adapted to the preser¬ 
vation of the articles after being cooked for some 
considerable period ; • being immersed in a bath of 
hot water, they retain the temperature of the same 
so long as^ it may be kept up, and being* also pre¬ 
served from contact with* metal, they fnay be 
suffered to cool, and again re-heated for consump¬ 
tion when 'desired, which proceeding, with, the 
common cooking yes,sols now employed, would tend 
to injure their contents. , 

We must consider, also, that not only is a Saving 
of time effected, but also a large amount of fuel;* 
these facts point at once to the greater economy 
o t such utensils, either in point of time or money. 



THE IMPROVED 


PATENT ROTjtRY KNIFE CLEANER. ' 


Tiie^e are many plans existing for the manufacture 
of knife-cleaners, after a patented,manner, peculiar 
to each individual; these, in*some instances, have 
become entirely obsolete,—while in others still em¬ 
ployed, we find great defects existing. In all other 
machines we find a wpindle or shaft, occupying the 
centre upon which the brushes revolve, the presence 
of such, as can be easily conjectured, would seriously 


i 


injure the knife, if carelessly inserted in such a ma¬ 
chine,—or at least tend to. remove the cutting edge, 


should they, in 'process of cleaning, be brought in 
contact .with the metal spindle. 


^^marks having appeared in public relative to 
contain j^achihes resemljjin^ those embraced by my 
patent, T would beg most particularly to direct the 
reader’s attention to the main and important dif¬ 
ferences between those constructed under the original 
American patent, and*those manufactured upon the 


new. and imprpved principle of w Masters’s Patent 
Botary Knife Cleaner.” The interior bf the new 

l ^ t , 
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patent improved apparatus is constructed of elastic 
buff leather, so contrived as to be always in close 
fcdntact with the knives, and .being self-adjusting, 
requires no attention to its management. *Tlie 
presence of a, spindle, occupying the centre of the 
drum, and therefore most useful portion of such 


an apparatus, is entirely superseded,, and all incon¬ 
veniences resulting therefrom removed^ Kriives 


may, in consequence, be cleaned through their 



whfcle length at one operation, in a smqll rgachin^ 
a ji^vn impossible to all former, machines, unless 
very largely constructed, because of the interference 
of the centre shaft or. spindTe. Knives may be 
cleaned, and brilliantly polished, equal to new,* in 
an incredibly short* space of time. , During the 

N 






!<>(» 


process, the operator Las not ,to suffer tlie usual 
inconvenience, of dust and noise, usually an accom- 

r i • 

paninuxt thereto' and not the least desideratum 'in 
the preservation of the ivory handles of the cutlery, 
which have hitherto been used, to become disco¬ 
loured and injured by the warmth and dirt of the. 
hand. The machines being of an ornamental cha¬ 
racter, can be placed as part of the furniture of any 
room, without seeming conspicuous or # misplaced. 
It has beerj found more convenient to make these 
machines ol* a t si/,e capable of perfect msffRge- 
mevt bv any person, and to remove "the large 
amount of labour required where tlie surface be¬ 
comes largely extended, and "the pressure therefrom 
accumulated so as to require considerable power to 
work the machine. From experiments on this point, 
I have found the ihost. convenient and expeditious 
machine is that capable of containing and cleanin'*' 
at one time four knives. In tliis, the ra])iditv and 
ease of tin* operation more than compensate, and the 

work becomes Mar more ea<v than in tlie emnloyment 
1 *’ * • , 

of a machine cSj-.alyle of* (‘loaning a larger quantity. 
Bt suciJf a machine as In to alluded to, twelve knives 

v t * ' 

CMf^’bCj, cleaned «in the most perfect manner in one 
KsdnutiYwithont the requirement, of ally large amount 
of labour or exertion. On the other hand, a ria- 
chine, capable of holding twelve knives would require 
mm;h poivOV to perform its duties in the same time, 

v 

and then probably with less shoeess tlian with a 
smaller machine. 
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LIST OF TESTIMONIALS. 


I have great pleasure in referring to* the following Testimonials , being g few 
selected from many thousands , from different countries » all hearing evidence 
of the efficacy and perfect success of my Machines and Apparatus . • 


f The Duke of 1 lnn r 40 iti> 

^ Hamilton 

# «» Idl t»> 

.. Newcastle 

.. Rutland 

.. Stncpool© 

The Duchess Dowager of 
(To> c .noil 

Mar*|Uu< of Donegal 
Douglas 
Ormonde 
Waterford 
VV inchest cr 

The Em 1 of Abergavenny 
Caledon 
Fortescue 
Harhorough 
Wicklow 
Mount Edge* 
rumbo 
II are wood 
Mount Charles 
Liverpool 
Orfor 1 
J{ ailnor 
Shannon 
Wal leg rave 
Glasgow 
Spencer 
Oxford 

Lord Talbot 

T)Inorl»on 

Macdonald 1 

Mostyn 
. Fagot 
. jBere*»ftyrd 
. *Foredcr 

The herd bishop of Tuarn 
i-ord ^aohranc 
l>\vnes 
Neu ark 
Asbtown 
Flutikel 

William Powlett 
Bangor 
Fielding 
Nugent 

Hcr\ ey % 

Gardner 




Lady Kilmaino 

Wmmngton 
.. Milnm 
Jlenl*y 
.. Ciliner 
.. 

.. Alnocle-flcld 
JIarl land 
.. Webster* 

. * Beaumont 
Viscount Kcidhavcn 
. St'*:ithaUan 
Hun. Mi. Irby I 

Hon. H. Ashley 
lion H Coventry 
lion, and Rev ( apel 
Hull. I' Drimunot^l 
Uon Ca/H. Murray 
Hon ('apt Koppel 
Uon. Col Cndogan 
Hun Capt W i‘>l . 

Hun. David Phinkot 
Hull. S k cupel 
Hun V\ illiaru llofvcy 
Ven \i rhd( 0 a.coH l’lunket 
bishop ol Worcester 
• d V itlona 
Halil-Pacha 

Sir .lames Brooke. Rajah 
of .Sarawak 
. W Ill. NC'itt 
.. F llall j 
.. George AHitro 
.. Charles Coot© # 

.. P. G Egerton 
.. 11. Blosso 
.. Charles Batmorman 
.. M. II. Beach© 

.. R. Falkincr 
.. John Tyrrc.ll 
.. .1 Pakington 
.. John \Varretider 
.. *'hm lc Scott # 

.. V\ illiaifi Smith 
.. Raymond Jam is 
\ .. R. W. Vaughan 
.. VV. Denison 
» .. .T^lm Guise 

j. ., Roger Martin 


5 


Sir H. C. Montgomery. 

.. H Meitx, Bart., nP. 

.. Percy Slielley 
.. ^flratfor I Canning 
.. George Palmer 
.. R. Throckmorton. 

* M C Money 
.. C Ihhetson • 

.. James H. V\ illiams 
.. H. Young 
Prince Pugnatelli 
His Highness the Rajah of 
B urdu an 

Count Homspesch 
Don Lcupoldo de Pedro 
Mr. Sergeant vVilkins 
Mr. Justice Mnnloogal 
Thos. \\ akley, Esq , !M.P. 
J Tollemache, Eaq.. M.P. 
T. P. Halsey, Esq., M.P. 

C. P. Leslie, Esq , M P. 

L VV. Buck, Esq., M.P. 

E Uursman. Esq., M P> 
Thus. Martin, Esq., ALP. 
Turner. Esq . M.P. 
^(^jor-General Ashworth 
dlri.'ttdirr-Generul Dyce 
General Maister% j 

General Mackenzie 
Lieut -Gov. Darlmjf t 
Koral W vndlium 
General litiif\\ % 
Colonel Maleol!\ * 

Alw% ) 

,, Dickson 
.. Mason 
«. >orth # 

Noreliffc 
.. SAulamoro • 

.. White 
.. Me ftouall 
.. Hall 
Lieut.-Col. I.uard 
.. Sandy*• 
Major*Penrirt? 

.. A’aliant 9 
.. AVyuuo 
.. Ale (’alley 
Captain C. Trapaud 


t 
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Captain Bigg 

• ■ Dyett 
.. Etherey 
.. C. Elliott 

Falconer 

• • Troubridge f 

* Hore* 

.. Gilbert 
.. Goatling 

• * Lay 

.. Lyon 
.. Macdougall 
. • Puget 
.. Yerbury 

• • E. Reynolds 
.• Chrystal 

. • Davidson 

• • Dalyeli l * 

.. c Oonyngham 

.. Gardnor #t 
. • Brown« 

.. Olay Us 
.. Kendrick 
Lieutenant rf*aqutare 

.. Wm. Aiylerson 
Rev. Atwood 

• • Bercsford 
.. B. Beridge 
.. C. L. Fisher 
.. efurdon 

• • G. W. Green 

.. R.Jones ° 

.. G. Johnston 
.. Thomas Lubley 
.. Mills 

.. John Macaulay 
.. J. J. Peach 
.. John Bovine 

• • J. F. Stuart 
•. T. Ludbey 

. i Parker 
.. J. Bennett 
.. H Moule 
.. F. Martin 
.. K. Yerburgh 
.. 1. Dawson 

8. Ashton, Esq. 
Thomas Ashton, 

J. Baker, 

8haw Bond, 

8. Douglass, 

James Dundas, 

J. Ellis, 

Joseph Gundry, 

R. Grevillo, 

I. CL Hall, * 

I. Harrison, 

K. MacdoiVald, 

J. ISatllUa, ,t 
A. PefieS?,/ / 

R. D. SandersAi, 

BB«peon, f * 

T. W. Tatton 
H. Wilson, 

J r H. Wanklyt* 

A. A tree, 

C. J. Anthony, 

R. Ashton, 

Arnold. 

RobertTAlfrey, 

Leslie Alexander,, 

C. Barlows 
J R. Baker, 
fiewldy, .-v 

Banister, Esq. St. Petersburg!* 
Blyth, Esq. 

Thomas Brown, •. 


J. H. 8. Barry, Esq. 

H. Breton, 

Edward Baring, 

II. Butler, Jun., 

F. C. Hamford, 

J. R. Buck worth,. 

<1. T. G. Brown. 
Geonp Buzzard, 
Blnyon,. 

William Bowen, 
Louis Bcrnatingt, 
Baker Bowden, 

I Bushel, 

F. Bold, 

Bord, 

11. Bayhs, 
Beaumont, 

Barndry, 

. I^OllO, 

] Burley, 

E. Bird, 

Curtis, 

I. TV Clarke, 

Cargill, r 
Comer ford, 

P. Claypon, 

aA. Cooper, 

, Grozier, * 

E. Orapper, 

J. Cowie, 

Cathci wood, 

J. CnMecnte, 
Thomas Clark, 
Brooke Cunliflfe, 

C. B. Chalmers, 
Chauner, 

E. Clowes, 

Coles, 

Comfoot. 

H. Clement 
Corses, 

Crocum, 

J. Chapman 
A. Campbell 

J. W. Dodd, 

J. Da Costa, 

F. R. Dauitry, 

Wm. Dundas, 

R. Davies, 

C Dowson, c 
J. Day, 

V .Dawson, 

J« KHSlUs, 

E. Eterard, 

It. Eglenton, 

Jos. Ellis, 

F. ShOZ, 

N. Entagert, 

James Ellis, v 
Thos. Evhns, 

John F.den, 
Ebrington, 

Fownes, 

M Fowler, 

8. Frazer, 

J .‘Fleming, 

Hugh Puller, 
Fountain, 
W.A.Elowerdew, 

W. J. Forster, 

D. Frlp, 

Ford, 

Franohe, 

E. Ferrers, 

Fuwell. 


Goldney, 
Gurney, 
Gaubcrt, 
Coldsmid, 
Gurney, jun., 
('has Gordon, 
R. Greville, 
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Junior United Service Club. 
Carlton Club. 

Conservative Club. ' 

Parthenon Club 
Thatched House Tavern, 
Feel’s Coffee House. 
European Hotel, City. 

Long's Hotel. 

Cremome Gardens. 

Salisbury Dining Rooms. 
Grecian Dining Rooms. 
Levcrett’a Dining Rooms. 
Owen’s Dining Rooms. , 
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MASTERS v. KENT. 


To my Readers anq Patrons^ 

» * 

Ere this, many may,‘perhaps,* have met with ad¬ 
vertisements relating to Knife Cleaning "Machines, 
and containing some very pertinent rerparkS in rela¬ 
tion Ifc^thosc which I have placed*, before the public. 
Acquainted, perhaps, w^tli the fact of myself and 
Mt. Kent each having such <nachine» for disposal, in 
outward appearance closely resembling each other, 
it lias, doubtless, occurred to many which of the two 
has the right of manufacture ? And which indeed of 
these Machines is to be preferred. ? An advertisement 
has been going the round of thp papers, tending by 
its import and unjust* insinuations to injure the cha¬ 
racter of those Machines manufactured by me, which 
wrong has led me thus, hi self-defence, to explain 
the whole matter, and *unmask ,ifa^working of false 
accusations. • • ' 

The Machines of both manufacturer^ arc^hfc in¬ 
vention of an*American, and were introdqped fqpm 
that country to this, in which a patent rjght was 
sesjnred, the division of interest being,*ihat I,should 
manufacture Machines under five knives* whil^ Mr. 
Kent should confine himself *to the manufacture of 
all larger Machines,—that is, for five, and moje than 
five knives.^ The patent proceeded thus jointly, until i 
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Mr. Kent took offence at my constructing Machines 
of a diameter similar to his, although only for clean¬ 
ing four «knives, according to our agreement. Pro 1 -, 
ceedings were instituted', tending to remove all inter¬ 
change of mutual interest, which ultimately termi¬ 
nated in my favour. I am sorry to find the evidences 
of dissatisfaction and ill-feeling venting themselves 
in a 'manner—to wry the least—nugentlemanlv and 

t J o •/ 

unjust. In securing ( _ for myself the exclusive right 
of inakihg tjie small Machines, I likewise made an 
improvement upon them, which J have since pr.fhto 1 < 
in many countiies. lly tins f am enabled* to secure 
an improvement perfecting the use of these Machines, 
without flic employment of a centre shaft or axis 
through the drum,—in this point differing in my ar¬ 
rangement from all other Machines, which can only 
be manufactured with a centre spindle. 

Having thus briefly related the ungamislied state¬ 
ment of facts connected with this business, I trust I 
may be excused for thus courting the fair and un¬ 
biassed judgment of the 'British public, to whom 1 
am already so lnV^, indebted. 


THOMAS MASTERS, 

f.VTENTfV. OF SODA WATER MACHINES, ICE MACHINES, 
’ , ' f 

4 ’ Ac , Ac , Ac , 

$09, REGENT STREET, & 330 OXFORD STREET. 
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DIRECTIONS 

# • 

.For the Employment*of Musters and Co.’s Patent 

ASrated Water Machines. 

First. —Unscrew the flange, C, fig.*l, in the direc- # 
tion of the arrow inscribed theijjpglf By means of 
the tap turn the receiver, A, to the stop, in tlffcjlin*c- ' 
tion of the arrow, as before. Nov§ discpinmcj? the 
two apparatus by lifting offi the receiver* froju^ 

the. generator, B. , 

,$econd, —Remove the plug, D^figs. 2*and 3, aiVl 
fill t^e receiver, A, quite full of watejf, land jjour 
from the same- sufficient, to about half Jpl the .gemv 
rator, B, fig. 4, and replace the stopper*. D, firmly m 
its position. 
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Third .—By means of a funnel, place in the gene¬ 
rator, B, a measure of bicarbonate of soda, >and a 
measure* (the larger of the two) of tartaric acid, 14^’ 
small crystals. Quickly replace the receiver, A, in 
its former position*; lock the two vessels together by, 
a reverse motion to that employed in the disconnec¬ 
tion of the apparatus, and screw the flange, 0, onev 
moil) to it,s place. * 

Pier. 1. 



( SECOND PORM OF APPARATUS. ' 

v 

‘ First .—Unscrew the flange, C, fig. 1 , in the direc¬ 
tion <of the arrow inscribed upon it. By means of 
the tap turn the plug connection to tin) stop in the 
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direction of the arrow, as before, and remove the 
top ayd plug from the apparatus, figs. 2 and 3. 

Second .—By means of a funnel, fill the receiver, 
i\, quite full of water, and .pour from the same a 
sufficient quantity to about half fill the generator, B. 



rator, B, a measure of bicarbonate of sodgq’ayd a 
measure (the larger of tin? two) of tartshlc^cfcq—tlffcy 
latter in small crystals. Replace and fix # the plug 
aril tap, C and 1), fig. 2, quickly in its •former p*s1- 
tionWith A and B. Lock the twfl apparatus to*getl)Vr 
by a reverse motioA to that enjployed vk disconnect¬ 
ing the apparatus, anscrew the fkmge, (5j once 
more to its .place. .The process of aeration imme- f 
diately conrliences. 
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THIRD FORM OF APPARATUS. 


First .—Unscrew tlie flange, 0, fig. 1, in tlie direc¬ 
tion of the arrow'inscribed thereon. By means of 
the tap, &c., turn thq generator, B, to the stop in the 
direction of the arrow, as before. Now disconnect 

< * . .c 

the two apparatus by lifting the generator, B, out 
from*tli 9 receiver, A$ figs. 2 and 3. 





4 ,' 

{ ^eco:id 4 -r-Fill the receiver, A, quite full of water; 
ppur out of A, into some convenient vessel, sufficient 
tc half fill K Replace the generator, B, and secure 

^ M ,J:3aeans i n ?ts previous 

position. 
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Third .—Remove the plug, D, from tlie generator, 
B, hp a like manner to disconnecting A and B. Place 

the water reserved* in filling the receiver into B, or 

° • • 7 



about sufficient to hartf^fill it. Introduce, by means 
of a funnel, one measure of bicarbonate of sotla, and 
one measure (the larger of the two) of tartaric acid, * 
—the latter in small crystals. * Replace the plug, D. 
securely, as before, and tluj operation of charging is 
completed. 


0 " • ^ 

Remarks. —It must bo particularly obsdVved, that 

tlie soda be placed in the generator previous tAthc 
ac^sl, and that the latter be in srilall crystals, and \ee 
from dust. Tweifty or tliirty minute* is in general 
sufficient time for the full aeration ; 4tie more.tjme 
given, however, ai\d the cooler the water, the greater 
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perfection is acquired. To produce “ soda water,” 
it is only necessary to add to the water to he aerated, 
a few grams of 'soda, according to palate. For the 
production of other mineral and alkaline waters, the 
water in the receiver must he mixed with the rela¬ 
tive powder for the production of each. To improve 
the aerated or soda ’“water to suit some palates, a 
small quantity of brandy, cherry brandy, nectar, 
liqueur, poi f t or sherry wines, orange, ginger, syrups, 
&c., as described in my work, may be added,—the 
quantity being, of course, regulated according to 
taste, the compounds cmp 1 oyed being placet in tin 
glass previous to. the aerated water being witliclia-w -., 
or a proportionate quantity may be put into the 
machine and aerated at once. A small portion of 
syrup, made from sugar candy, &c., will be found 
a great improvement when mixed with wines, &c. 
In the aeration of wines, &c., room must be left 
in the receiver for tlie entrance, of the gas,—taking 
as much less wine, ale, &c., as water poured from 
the receiver in the above apparatus ,—water being 
used to dissolve th° salts in the• generator, B, as usual. 
,The generator must be carefully cleansed previous 
to re-charging the machine, otherwise an overflow 
will tak ’ place. 
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Unscrew tlie flange, tupi the tap*round, and then 
* withdraw it; pull oaf the plujj^r gas generator, # 
then plate in the’funnel,—through uhick \,.x^ ». 
measure.of bicarbonate of soda, ayd one jf' 
acid, in small 017 stals; remote the ^ifliuel, 
replace the plug; fill tlyfipper part of the apparatus " 
w\h spring water, then lift up the ftug abouV&n 
ineft for a few seconds, to allow sufficient wateii to 
pass from the upper .to the .lower p/rt, as^ shown, 
taking care to replace (lie plug finfly, 
the tap in jjjis former position. 
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No. 2. 

•u. 


Th** directions for ('harping this apparatus arc precisely the name ne No. 1. 


. If wine, lemonade, nectar, ginger beer, ale, &cr 
is required to be. Jyiprcgnatftd, pass a little water 
through the funnel into the lower part instead of 
HfKiij* .up 1 the plug, talcing care that the liquid to be 
aerated Moes not quite fill the vessel (as shown in 
section.) , 

, csyrpps of every description, for flavouring tlie^e 
beverages, t>r, making dessert ices, can be liad of, the 

paentee. 

.1 ‘ 

. v 
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